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European Notebook 


(Notes from the TWA press flight inaugurating 
service to London and Frankfort, Sept. 27-Oct. 14 with 
visits to six countries.) 


1. THE WAR OUTLOOK. I would be quite 
foolish to make a flat prediction that there will be 
no war in Europe, but the signs are numerous and 

unmistakable that the ad- 

vantage has been moving 

ip steadily into the hands of 

Vs W/ The trend that must 
continue if the advantage 

continues to build up for the West is increased pro- 
duction and economic health for the countries of 


the West and that if the 
present trend continues the 
outlook in Europe is better 
Western Europe plus, and this is most important, 
more and better military equipment and mobiliza- 


* than at any time since 1945. 
tion. 


Calling the bluff in Korea has had an in- 
estimable effect in boosting the morale and hastening 
plans for Western Europe. It is refreshing to find 
cour B-29’s on the alert in the British Isles. It is 
refreshing to note the modernizing of our meager air 
resources in Western Germany with jets replacing 
obsolete models. It is refreshing to note statistics 
showing that various industry outputs in Europe 
have reached and in some cases exceed the prewar 
totals. It has been slow. Had it not been for Korea, 
the outlook for Europe would not be as good as it is 
now. Korea woke all of us up. 

For myself I place great significance on the fact 
that Russia’s sole display of air power in Europe 
: in the Eastern Zone of Germany where we can 
see it, and where it is under her own control. There 

virtually no Russian air strength in the satellite 
suntries. Russia can’t trust its subjugated allies in 
ie Balkans. Russia turned over very little air power 
» the North Koreans and she doesn’t dare do it 
r the European satellites. Thus any move in Europe 
ist be made by the Russians themselves, not by 
.b-contracting the job to others. The fact that she 
n’t or won’t trust her satellites is one of the best 
‘arantees that nothing big will happen, because in 
irope, as elsewhere in the world, air power is 
solutely essential. Admittedly Russia has superior 
strength in Germany today, but if she uses it she 
ist use it herself and that means an all-out war 
tich she is probably not r = Re 

Day by day it will for Russia to 
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Heads Sales for Air Associates, Inc. 


C. A. Carlsen, sales manager for Air Associates, Inc., is excep- 
tionally qualified to market the engineering and manufacturing 
services of the company as well as its widespread distributor activi- 
ties. After serving as U. S. representative of several foreign 
airlines, Carlsen formed his own company which coordinated pur- 
chasing, operations and maintenance for a number of European 
operators. Since joining Air Associates in 1948, he has contributed 

substantially to the company's growth. (See story page 24). 
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—_ ‘A on apital’s new Super DC-3’s 








OU'LL FIND your decorating problems greatly sim- 
Y plied when the fabrics you use are produced by 
people who understand airlines’ needs as Goodall 
does. Goodall Fabrics are Blended-for-Performance 
to provide exceptional beauty over years of hard wear 
... high resistance to soil and stain—yet remarkably 
easy to clean. Choose Goodall Fabrics to assure long- 
range economy plus passenger satisfaction. 


© 1950, Goodall Fabrics, Inc. (Subsidiary, Goodall-Sanford, Inc. Sole Makers of World-Famous PALM BEACH® Cloth) 


“The surest way to get passengers to relax and feel at home is to surround 
them with comfort and beauty—that’s where Goodall Fabrics come in! That's 
the surest way we know of to cut high maintenance costs, too. Goodall Fabrics 
are made to last—a fact we proved to ourselves. They clean easily, resist signs 
of soil and wear. That's why the restful seats, rich wall-to-wall carpeting, and 
beautiful draperies in our Super DC-3’s are 100% Goodall!” 


—J. H. Carmicuae., President Capital Airlines 
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CAA’s fiseal 1951 federal airport program, to 
be released this week, will involve big cuts in 
federal funds for administration buildings at 
large airports and will wipe out grants previ- 
ously set up for over 125 small airports. Budget 
Bureau’s non-defense spending cut lopped $15.5 
million off airport program, but CAA was able 
to reduce net cut to $12 million by using un- 
expended 1950 funds. 


_ 

Opinion is divided over whether it will be 
necessary to attach priority numbers to Na- 
tional Production Authority’s DO ratings, which 
give defense production right-of-way in plants. 
All DO’s are on equal basis; there’s no pro- 
vision for obtaining first things first, some people 
say. Others hold, however, that priorities won’t 
be necessary. 


* 

National Production Authority is having 
trouble finding right man to head the aircraft 
section which will be established soon. 

e 


Feeder airlines’ status in event of total mobili- 
zation looks brighter. First indication was that 
almost all of them would be suspended. Chances 
now are that this will be somewhat qualified. 


e 
Rumors that W. A. Patterson is departing as 
United Air Lines’ president are definitely un- 
true. Fact is that he had a very attractive offer 
from a large industrial corporation, which he 
has turned down, but even if he had accepted 
he would have retained some tie with United. 


= 
Aircraft manufacturers and oil companies 
who dug up funds for entertaining foreign air- 
lines at recent San Francisco meeting of Inter- 
national Air Transport Association were miffed 
when IATA passed out bouquets to everybody 
except them at the final session. 


a 
Increased hiring in aircraft industry has 
brought with it rising trend in voluntary termi- 
nations, due to availability of better paying jobs. 
July hirings were 5.3% and terminations 2.2%; 
August figures were 9.3% and 3.6%. Because 
terminating employes generally represent 
trained help, problem is causing some concern. 
a 


Pan American World Airways is planning 
elaborate world-wide observance of its 25th 
anniversary in 1952. 


a 
Assistant Postmaster General John Redding 
has studies underway to speed mail handling on 
planes and at airports. He wants mail needs 
considered in future transport design. 








AF to Order DC-6A’s, Constellations 


Two new Air Force orders for airline-type transport 
aircraft soon to be issued will boost the aircraft in- 
dustry’s transport backlog by an estimated $35 to $40 
million. Orders, now in final stages of negotiation, will 
be for Douglas DC-6A’s and Lockheed L-1049 Con- 
stellations. Exact number of planes has not been definitely 
set, but recommended numbers are 18 DC-6A’s and 10 
L-1049’s. The Navy now has 11 of each type on order. 


United Buys 14 More DC-6B’s 


United Air Lines has ordered 14 more Douglas 
DC-6B’s, costing about $14 million, from Douglas Air- 
craft Co. UAL now has 20 of the planes on order, with 
deliveries starting in early 1951 and ending in August, 
1952. DC-6B will carry 58 passengers against 50 in UAL’s 
present DC-6. 


Feeders Agree on New Plane 

Agreement on specifications of a new 24-passenger 
feeder airplane was reached at a recent Washington 
meeting of the feederlines, and manufacturers are to 
be asked to furnish general details and approximate 
cost of building a prototype. It is expected that govern- 
ment assistance will be sought in helping to defray 
prototype costs. 

Specifications agreed upon were: 

General: Plane must comply fully with requirements 
of the T category, must be pressurized and have anti- 
icing provisions, and must have better ventilating and 
cooling than anything now available. 

Payload: Minimum of 5,250 lbs. 

Engines: Plane would be twin-engined. Powerplant 
most discussed at the meeting was new Wright 1820- 
C9HE, developing 1,475 horsepower. 


Range and speed: Range shall be 350 miles maximum 
with space available in the airplane to increase gasoline 
tankage by 50%. The feeders want an airplane that 
will approach 275 mph. 

Direct operating cost: Engineers are to approach di- 
rect operating cost of 35c per mile including deprecia- 
tion. 

Performance: Airplane must operate in and out of 
fields with maximum runway length of 3,300 ft. at sea 
level. 

Cargo provisions: Floor of the cargo compartment 
must be at truck-bed level. At the meeting, much em- 
phasis was laid on the need for ample cargo and mail 
space. 


Priority for Transport Planes 

Members of the Air Coordinating Committee agreed 
on Oct. 25 that transport aircraft and replacement parts 
for civil aviation should be produced on an equal prior- 
ity with similar military equipment. Transport planes 
and parts have carried no defense priority. 

ACC, which includes all government agencies inter- 
ested in aviation, agreed that acute shortages in trans- 
port aircraft and replacement parts now confront civil 
aviation and unless remedied, might force grounding 
of some U. S. planes on both American and foreign lines. 
ACC asked CAB and CAA to meet with industry rep- 
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resentatives to determine the amount and specific short- 
ages involved. Recommendations will be reported to 
ACC and then referred to National Production Author- 
ity for necessary action. 


Wages Up $50 Million 


Based on the current pattern of wage increases in 
the aircraft, engine and propeller industry, increased 
payroll costs for fiscal 1951 may run as high as $50 
million, a check by AMERICAN AVIATION discloses. Esti- 
mates are probably low because they were based on 
230,613 total employment of production and non-produc- 
tion employes in August, at a time when employment 
was rising steadily. 

Procurement-wise, the increased payroll costs are 
equivalent to at least 100 jet fighters. When increased 
costs of aluminum, steel, etc., are included, the further 
shrinkage of the procurement dollar can only be con- 
jectured. 

A check of new wage contracts based on union and 
company announcements shows a general average in- 
crease of at least 6c per hr. for both production and 
white collar workers. Average industry wage was 
$1.61 prior to the recent flurry of increases. Figuring 
an average of 41 hours a week per employe, or 2,130 
hours yearly, present annual payroll amounted to about 
$793,000,000. An overall 6c raise would bring total pay- 
roll increase for fiscal 1951 to $47,500,000. 


@ MANUFACTURERS 


68 DC-6’s Ordered: Douglas DC-6 production 
backlog totals 91 planes valued at $100,000,000, and of the 
total, 68 are aircraft ordered within past 30 days, ac- 
cording to Donald Douglas, president of Douglas Air- 
craft Co. 


Need for Skilled Workers: Transfer of skilled 
aircraft workers from other industries to aircraft indus- 
try may become necessary to assure full production 
of military aircraft, Robert C. Goodwin, chief of the 
Office of Defense Manpower, said on Oct. 25. He stated 
there is evidence that aircraft plants are not getting 
what they need in the way of engineers, machinists, 
etc. First step would be negotiations with labor and 
management groups for voluntary transfer of workers 
with the needed skills. 


British Engine for Wright: Agreement has been 
entered into between Wright Aeronautical Corp. and 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. of England under which Wright 
will receive production rights to an unidentified Bristol 
engine. Speculation has been that it is either the Proteus 
turbo-prop, rated at 3,200 shaft horsepower, or a still- 
unannounced turbojet (about 9,000 Ibs. static thrust) 
now in development. 


Military Needs Set: Munitions Board has fur- 
nished National Production Authority and National Se- 
curity Resources Board specific quarterly requirements 
between now and next June 30 on aircraft production by 
plants, manpower, steel, copper, aluminum, rubber and 
petroleum. Estimated requirements were supplied on 
zinc, chromite, lead, nickel, tungsten and magnesium. 
All requirements are classified and were not released. 


Ryan Suspends Navion: Production of personal- 
business models of Ryan Navion will be suspended next 
year by Ryan Aeronautical Corp. in order to utilize 
plant space and facilities in its accelerated military pro- 
gram. Ryan emphasizes that the move is a suspension, 
not a termination. Initial 150 model 1951 Navions, on 
which production is already underway, and spares and 
service activities, will not be affected. Discussions are 
underway regarding additional production of military 
Navion, of which more than 250 are now in use, Ryan is 
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building XQ-2 jet-powered pilotless target planes and is 
doing subcontract work for Boeing, Douglas, Con- 
solidated, Fairchild, General Electric, North American 
Pratt & Whitney, Wright and others. 


Kaman Order: Kaman Aircraft Corp. has received 
second production order from Navy for undisclosed 
number of two-place HTK-1 trainer type helicopters 
Combined with previous order for HOK-1 four-place 
liaison helicopters, Kaman now has military backlog 
in excess of $2,000,000. 


Sperry Buys Plant: The Sperry Corp. has pur- 
chased from General Services Administration the gov- 
ernment-built plant which it has been leasing at Lake 
Success, N. Y. Plant was built in 1942 at cost of $18,- 
000,000, including machine tools. It was sold to Sperry 
subject to national security clause, under which the 
company must maintain the property as part of the 
national industrial reserve. United Nations secretariat, 
which has been leasing about one-third of the building 
from the government, will remain as a tenant of Sperry. 


GE Move: Turbine engine manufacturing facilities 
of General Electric at Lockland, O., are being expanded, 
and executive and engineering staffs are being trans- 
ferred there from Lynn, Mass. Transfer will be over a 
considerable period of time and will not otherwise affect 
manufacturing activities at Lynn. 


People: Gage Irving, former vice president, as- 
sistant general manager and a director of Northrop Air- 
craft, has been named assistant to the president of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


MD PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


Jetliner Test?: Speculation that A. V. Roe Canada’s 
Jetliner might be first jet transport tested under recently- 
passed prototype aircraft testing bill was raised by 
comment of Walter Deisher, Avro’s vice president- 
general manager, that plane would soon go into opera- 
tion on North American freight-express runs piloted by 
commercial pilots in conjunction with company pilots. 
Dixon Speas, Avro’s New York representative, indicated 
that plans for operating Jetliner in conjunction with 
Trans-Canada Air Lines had been dropped, leading to 
speculation that Deisher’s comment related to U. S. 
airlines. 


Pictorial Computer: About $150,000 in develop- 
ment contracts for a pictorial computer, a navigation in- 
strument to show a pilot his exact position in relation 
to an omni-range station as superimposed on a naviga- 
tion map, have been awarded for the Air Navigation and 
Development Board by CAA’s Technical Development 
and Evaluation Center. Three contracts have been let, 
with each company to build five units. The first, a port- 
able unit, will be built by Aero Electronics Co. and 
delivered in December. Second group, panel-mounted 
computers, is being developed by Sperry Gyroscope C: 
at cost of $25,000 for delivery in April, 1951. Armou: 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., is making the ultimate computer 
models with development plus first five units costing 
about $100,000. Delivery is scheduled for June, 1951. 


404 Test Flight: Initial test flight has been mad 
by the Martin 404, of which 75 are now on order (TWA 
40, Eastern 35). Tests are being made with same plan 
originally used for 202 certification tests, and more re- 
cently 202A. Fuselage has been lengthened by 39 inches, 
new Pratt & Whitney R-2800-CB-16 engines installed, 
and other changes made. The 404 will have gross take- 
off weight of 42,750 lbs., of which 10,205 lbs. will be 
payload. Top speed is 312 mph. and maximum range 
2,575 miles. 

(Continued opposite page 50) 
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Goodyear Wing tires on Wright Biplane—1910 


N 1910 Goodyear organized a separate 
I “Aeronautics Department” to handle 
the growing business on the Wing airplane 
tire—the first pneumatic tire specially 
designed for aircraft. This new department 
pioneered in the development of tubes, 
rims, wheels, rubber shock absorber 
springs, wing fabric and other needs of 
early airplanes built by Wright Brothers, 
Curtiss, Martin and others. 


From this “Early Bird” beginning, 
Goodyear has continued to lead in meeting 
the changing demands of aviation—both 
lighter and heavier than air. 
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Proof of this are such notable Goodyear 
developments as the low-pressure tire, 
Multiple and Single Disc brakes, the Cross- 
Wind Landing Wheel, the endless belt 
landing gear, bullet-sealing and Pliocel 
fuel tanks, heated Iceguard wing and pro- 
peller boots, Airfoam cushioning and 
scores of other everyday necessities of 
modern civilian and military aircraft. 


The industry’s dependence upon 
Goodyear’s experience and skill is attested 
by the fact that today, as for many years 
past, “more aircraft land on Goodyear 
tires, tubes, wheels and brakes than on any 


other kind!” 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 


Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 


hink you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"— Every Sunday — ABC Network 
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Pliocel, Iceguard, Airfoam~—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company, Akron, Ohie 











What Others Say .. . 


Retain International Competition 


On the future of international air transport in 
a world not at war: 

“This is the type of period which is affected in- 
directly by the expected need of equipment for military 
use and the desire of many countries to have within 
their borders managements and workers with the 
know-how of air lift. But it does not involve the 
actual use of civilian eqyipment for military pur- 
poses. It is in this sort of situation that many people 
feel that free enterprise, under normal economic laws, 
is not capable of meeting the situation satisfactorily, 
due to the policy of many countries that their future 
military needs, or their commercial and_ political 
interests, require the operation of services even at a 
loss—that loss being made up through government sub- 
sidy . . . I lean toward the belief that full competition 
in service should be retained. I lean toward the belief 
that if you must have agreements on capacity and fre- 
quency it should be through inter-company agreements 
not national agreements, but primarily I point out that 
the problem cannot be widely resolved unless you have 
certain load factor data. Those data do not exist . . 
ICAO asks you for some of the necessary information 
now. I would hope that both governments and com- 
panies would conform with these requests .. . If this 
is done, we can predict that an industry with the fore- 
sight, capability and leadership which I believe this 
industry has will work out some pretty wise formula- 
tion of the competitive problem.” George P. Baker, 
Professor of Transportation, Harvard University. 


* * * 


Plane Flexibility vs. Ship Luxury 


“No aeroplane can ever give its passengers the 
space, the luxury, the four-page menus, the massive 
wine lists and the swimming pools of the Queens . 
At the same time, no steamship yet invented will carry 
its passengers as far and as fast as our present trans- 
port aircraft. None will carry the American mid- 
westerner directly from home to the heart of Europe. 
No steamship can give the wage-earner the chance to 
spend a two-week vacation in far-off places .. . It is 
obviously a physical impossibility for the aeroplane to 
do what the steamship can. The converse is equally 
true. The airlines cannot sell the public steamship 
service and I do not believe they want to.” Sir William 
P. Hildred, Director General, International Air Trans- 
port Association. 


Maintain Airline Integrity 


“Unfortunately, there is a school of thought with- 
in our military services which, contrary to all the 
lessons of history, believes that a war can best be prose- 
cuted if the air transport system, both domestic and 
international, is placed under military control . . . Since 
the military are geared primarily to do a wartime job 
of combat and supply, it does not follow that they are 
geared to do an efficient, businesslike job in the field 
of industry and transportation The commercial 
airlines must have their integrity maintained, even in 
the event of war, in order to maintain the efficiency 
and progress which are necessary to serve both our 
industries and our fighting units. The desire to do this 
is not enough, since we have seen from our experience 
in World Wars I and II that nationalization of trans- 
port systems can occur by inadvertence, even without 
deliberate design. Therefore, it is essential, not only 
that sufficient air transport be available for war, but 
that the industry be maintained in a healthy economic 
condition which will permit it to do its proper part.” 
Ralph S. Damon, president of Trans World Airlines. 
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EDITORIAL 





move over Europe. I won’t say she won’t try it, sooner 
or later. If she tried it today, she could walk right 
on through. But for the first time since 1945, of the 
dozen visits I’ve made to Europe, I felt that the 
advantage is moving, at last, to the West. But the 
job of the U. S. and Western Europe is only begin- 
ning. Any slackening in the plans for greater pro- 
ductivity and greater armament, would be stupid in 
the extreme. 

2. YUGOSLAVIA. You will be hearing a lot 
about sending food to Yugoslavia. The failure of the 
wheat and other crops in this poverty-stricken 
country is one of the most serious events in Europe 
in 1950. Tito is a Communist and no friend of the 
West. But he will fight Moscow. It would make sense 
to feed his country, to do what Russia cannot do 
even if she wanted to. The U. S. should lose no time. 

3. COLD WARS. Russia is often credited with 
being smarter than she is. But the record in Europe 
since 1945 shows that she can blunder She has lost 
many opportunities. She lost Greece. She lost Italy 
even though the Italian problem is far from settled. 
She lost in her bold bid to win France in 1947. She 
subjugated Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, but these satellites are far from being se- 
cure; they are and will be problems to Moscow. But 
most important, she has continued to blunder in 
Germany. Except for the customary minority of 
devotees and followers of the Moscow line, no real 
German will ever choose Russia over the West. To 
the Germans the Russians belong to the East and 
all Germans consider themselves to be of the West. 
The distinction is important in any final choice. 

4. BERLIN. On this 5th visit to Berlin since 
the end of the war the city seemed to have changed 
but gradually in outward appearance. More and 
better shops, more cleaned-up streets, but the over-all 
affect of the ruins are still tremendously impressive 
—and oppressive. But beneath the surface the change 
is tremendous. The 3,000,000 people in the western 
sectors of Berlin are the best democratic friends we 
have in Europe. They are determined to oppose 
Russia until the Soviet leaves—or is chased out—of 
Berlin and of Germany. Their morale and spirit are 
high. Their mayor, Ernst Reuter, is one of Europe’s 
great postwar leaders. This little island in Russia’s 
sea—or oasis, as Senator Ed Johnson preferred to 
call it—is an open defiance of Russia. One day, with 
or without a major war, the Russians will have to 
pack up and depart eastward. The Western Powers 
are not popular in Germany, except in Berlin, but 
as between the Western Powers and Russia there is 
but one choice for Germany. 

Overlooked in the pressure of world news 
was the big industrial fair staged in Western Berlin, 
the first since the war. It was the biggest possible 
propaganda mechanism against Russia. Here in the 
midst of Russian-controlled Germany was a fair to 
which all Germans in the east could come. Acres of 
displays of consumer items, machinery, clothing, 
electrical equipment, radios, household goods—all 
the things which Germans need badly and which 
are impossible to get behind the Iron Curtain. I 
walked through all of the buildings, watched the 
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Germans who had flocked to see the displays, and 
couldn’t help but feel that here was one of the mos‘ 
powerful weapons the West has in its grasp. 

But in this industrial fair—everything com- 
pletely German—was a series of buildings contrib- 
uted by Britain, the U. S., France, Italy and the like 
The British building was a symbol of British pro- 
duction and power. The U. S. building, called the 
Marshall House, was a sickening example of left- 
wing propaganda of the type which you’ve been 
reading about in the Congressional charges of pink- 
tea and Commie-line followers in Washington. The 
propaganda in photographs was too subtle, probably, 
for the average German to understand, but the U. S. 
display had not the remotest resemblance to the 
power and productivity and private initiative of 
the U. S. A. You would have been ashamed, as | 
was, that in this most vital showcase of Berlin inside 
the Iron Curtain, the U. S. exhibit was a puerile, 
sinister and weak display as untypical and as un- 
symbolic of the U. S. as one would expect to find in 
Russia. 


Ruinous Tax Proposal 


- CONGRESS adopts an excess profits tax on 
corporation earnings exceeding a credit based on 
average earnings in 1946-49, as is now proposed, 
both aircraft manufacturers and the airlines would 
be hit disastrously. 

During a postwar period when American in- 
dustry as a whole was rolling up record-breaking 
earnings, the two major branches of the aviation 
industry were undergoing a major slump and post- 
war readjustment. Unless these two aviation in- 
dustries, manufacturing and airlines, can be ex- 
empted from the excess profits tax proposal, the air 
industry faces a ruinous future. 

Fifteen major aircraft companies showed a 
total average annual loss of $1,200,000 for the 1946-49 
period. Thus they would not have, on the average, 
any excess profits earnings credit whatever. The 16 
domestic trunkline carriers showed an actual loss, 
after taxes and provisions for interest on indebted- 
ness, of $13,379,942 for the same period, and on th« 
average, are also without any excess profits earning 
credit. 

Congress must be educated to the fact that 
both aircraft manufacturers and airlines have gen 
erally failed to follow the trend of other industries 
At a time when big corporations were reportin; 
huge profits, the aircraft manufacturers were fightin 
for survival and swimming in red ink. At the sam: 
time the airlines were going through painful postwa 
readjustments and re-equipment and only this yea 
have been able to come out from under the red ink 
The excess profits tax proposal now being considere 
in Congress would block all chances of recovery by 
manufacturers and airlines of their 1946-49 losses an ! 
rule out all normal expansion and development. 


Wayne W. ParrisH 
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IT'S A SMALL WORLD...WHEN YOU FLY NORTHWEST 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


NEST COAST TO COAST... OVERNIGHT TO HAWAII . . . SHORTEST TO ALASKA AND THE ORIENT 


WN YORK, WASHINGTON, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, SEATTLE-TACOMA, 
KANE, PORTLAND, HONOLULU...CANADA...ALASKA...JAPAN...KOREA...CHINA...FORMOSA...OKINAWA...THE PHILIPPINES 
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How to get more landings 
out of a lining 


NEW KIND of brake block that lasts 

longer, provides better braking and 
saves weight has been developed by 
B. F. Goodrich. It is now in use on the 
C-124 Globemaster II (above) built 
by the Long Beach Plant of Douglas 
Aircraft Company, and on the B-36, 
B-45 and B-47. 

Secret of the new brake block is 
revealed in the inset photo above. 
There are no rivets. Instead, the brake 
lining is cemented onto a special mag- 
nesium shoe with a new, super-strong 
B. F. Goodrich cement. 

Elimination of the rivets makes it 
possible to use more of the brake lin- 
ing. You get full, positive braking 


down almost to the metal backing! 

The magnesium backing also makes 
the brake block more rigid, providing 
full, even contact between lining and 
drum for better braking, slower wear. 
The magnesium shoe is perforated for 
more rapid dissipation of heat. And 
this construction is both lighter and 
stronger than the rivet-type. 

The new-design B. F. Goodrich 
brake also has a narrow-cavity ex- 
pander tube that gives greater braking 
pressure with less fluid. And a new 
spider-type frame that provides extra 
strength with less weight. 

The basic BFG expander tube design 
offers still other advantages. Quicker, 


easier maintenance. No locking 
grabbing. Less weight for a give 
amount of kinetic energy than an 
other brake design. Ability to tak 
emergency overloads better. Longer lif: 
Constant improvement of B. 
Goodrich brakes is a typical examp! 
of how BFG research works for yo 
It pays to specify “B. F. Goodricl 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aer 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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ONG a leader 


4in the piston j 


engine field, Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. 
made three moves this 
month which almost 
overnight placed it in a prominent 
position among manufacturers in the 
U. S. turbine power race. 

©The Propeller Division of C-W 
on October 30 announced its new line 
of “Turbolectric” propellers for sub- 
sonic, transonic and supersonic ap- 
plications suitable for every type of 
turboprop application. Available are 
models capable of absorbing up to 
20,000 horsepower with operating ef- 
ficiencies up to 90% 

®On October 20 Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., principal subsidiary 
of C-W Corp., announced that it had 
completed long-range agreements 
with Bristol Aeroplane Co., Bristol, 
England, for production rights to “a 
Bristol engine.” The Bristol Proteus, 

turboprop rated at 3,200 shaft 
1orsepower or at 6,400 horsepower in 

coupled unit, is Britain’s finest 
ngine. 

Reluctance to name the specific 
ngine was taken to mean that the 
greement might cover Bristol’s as 
et unannounced turbojet, rated at 
bout 9,000 pounds static thrust, 
ather than one of the current pro- 
iuction engines. 
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®Earlier this month (AMERICAN 
AVIATION, Oct. 16) Wright acquired 
production rights to the prime en- 
gines in the Armstrong-Siddeley 
turbojet and turboprop series, some 
of Britain’s most promising engines. 

The Bristol Proteus engine is the 
power unit of Britain’s two largest 
airplanes, the Bristol Brabazon, an 
eight engine transport, and _ the 
Saunders-Roe Princess flying boat, 
the 315,000-pound, 385-mph flying 
boat. The engines feature combina- 
tion axial- and centrifugal-flow com- 
pressors and above-average com- 
pression ratios which result in very 
low fuel consumption. Presumably 
the Bristol turbojet would have 
similar characteristics. 


Shared Engine Lead 

The moves tended to correct what 
had previously appeared to be an in- 
justice in the aircraft engine field. 
Prior to World War II Wright and 
Pratt & Whitney held unrivaled lead- 
ership in the production of aircraft 
engines. In the early stages of the 
war, and the infancy of turbine 
power, the military services went to 
other manufacturers with turbine en- 
gine developments in order to keep 
the prime piston-engine companies 
at the work which was then so vital. 

After the war Pratt & Whitney 
made rapid strides by gaining pro- 
duction rights for the Rolls-Royce 
turbojets. Now it appears that 
Wright has accomplished an equally 
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brilliant move. The news is par- 
ticularly important because of the 
detailed nature of the products in- 
volved. The turboprop engines of 
Armstrong-Siddeley have more 
hours total operating time than any 
other group and even in the realm 
of actual flight time are rivaled only 
by the Rolls-Royce Dart, the engine 
which powers the Vickers Viscount. 

The Armstrong-Siddeley Sapphire, 
the turbojet engine covered by the 
new agreement, is the first turbojet 
ot 7,200 pounds dry thrust rating to 
pass the 150-hour type test. While 
the U. S. has a number of experi- 
mental engines which have produced 
much greater thrust, it is doubtful if 
any U. S. engine of over 6,250 pounds 
thrust (P&W J-48) has reached a 
parallel state of development and 
testing. Military security makes an 
exact comparison impossible. 


Promising Props 

The “Turbolectric” series of pro- 
pellers promise to provide propeller 
efficiencies which will enable aircraft 
manufacturers to fully utilize the po- 
tential of the turboprop engine even 
at relatively high Mach numbers, 
well into the supersonic range. Pos- 
sibly of more importance, details re- 
leased to date indicate that they are 
of conventional design and simple in 
operation. 

As the C-W engineers see it a 
three-bladed, single-rotation propel- 
ler is best suited for airplane speeds 
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Curtiss-Wright Turbolectric Propellers 








Single Rotation Dual Rotation 


4 Blades 








3 Blades 4 Blades 3 Blades 
a ee C-6348 C-735S C-6448 C-7468 -—«C:(68)64S-A__C(658)64S-A C(658)84S-A (89)86S-B 
Shaft Size ......... 60 70 60 70 60L-80 65-80 65-80 80-90 
Diameter .......... 13-16 15-19 13-16 17-21 14-18 14-16 14-16 16-18 
Activity Factor 
ror eT EEE 120-150 120-150 120-150 100-150 120-150 120-150 120-150 120-150 
Weight Range* .... 650-750 750-900 750-850 1,450-1,500 1,250-1450 1.250-1,450 1'700-1.800 2,400-2,650 








Power Range 
(S.L. Static) 








* Aprroximates. 


eee 2,500-5,000 5,000-7,500 5,000-7,500 7,500-10,000 5000-7590 7.509-10,000 7,500-10,000 10 000 20,000 





up to Mach .8 (610 mph at sea level). 
Also in the subsonic range, the three- 
bladed, dual-rotation propeller will 
serve efficiently up to Mach .85 or 648 
mph. at sea level. In the transonic 
range a dual-rotation, three-bladed 
prop will handle speeds up to 685 
mph. or Mach .9. In the supersonic 
range, up to and possibly above Mach 
1.1 (836 mph.), the single-rotation, 
four-bladed propeller would be used. 
Actually, as shown on the chart 
above, variations are available. 

The “Turbolectric” will produce 
between 1.5 and 3 pounds static 
thrust per horsepower during takeoff, 
depending on installation variables. 
In the subsonic and transonic propel- 
lers efficiencies, 80-90% can be ex- 
pected during cruising and up to 80% 
should be available up to Mach .80. 
Although vague about specific figures, 
C-W claims that “equivalent high 
speed efficiency” can be expected in 
supersonic applications. It might be 
noted that propeller efficiency of 82- 
85% is considered excellent in the 
present-day, highly developed pro- 
pellers of piston engines at relatively 
low speeds. 

Curtiss-Wright has accomplished 
these improvements in the operating 
characteristics of the propeller 
through refinements in blade pitch 
distribution, section distribution and 
planform. The new propellers are 
essentially rectangular in shape, use 
NACA 16 and 6 series low-drag air- 
foil sections and have been thinned 
out to a point where the thickness 
ratio at a point three-quarters along 
the blade length will be less than 
-050 as compared to a present normal 
of about .065. 


Newly Unveiled Sapphire 


The A-S Sapphire is a relatively 
new engine. Even in Britain its exist- 
ence was not acknowledged until 
August 31 of this year, just prior to 
the Farnborough Display. There two 
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Sapphires were used to power a 
Gloster Meteor 8, Britain’s best 
fighter. This was not the first flight 


bed of the Sapphire. Earlier tests 
were conducted in the outboard posi- 
tions of a Lancaster bomber. 


The Sapphire shows promise of im- 
mediate U. S. military applications. 
That such applications played no 
small part in prompting the recent 
agreement is indicated in the com- 
ment of Sir Frank Spriggs, chairman 
of the parent Hawker-Siddeley 
group: “We are hopeful that for the 
Air Forces of British, American and 
the Western Union, the agreement 
will speed up production and de- 
velopment and eliminate certain 
undesirable duplications.” 


Although producing 7,200 pounds 
thrust the Sapphire weighs only 2,500 
pounds dry. Reported fuel consump- 
tion is .907 pounds per pound of 
thrust per hour, a favorable figure 
which will probably be further im- 
proved. It has an axial-flow com- 
pressor and annular combustion 
chambers. Diameter over bare en- 
gine is 32% inches; length 133.85 


inches; diameter over trunion mount- 





ing 37.3 inches and frontal area 6.8 
square feet. 


Powers Carrier Jet 


While not of recent design the 
turboprop Python, rated at 4,550 
horsepower, is no slouch. It is doing 
a good job for the British in their 
first carrier-based turboprop air- 
plane, the Westland Wyvern, and 
has accumulated more operating time 
than any large turboprop engine. It 
is a 14-stage, axial-flow jet using a 
two-stage turbine and eleven com- 
bustion chambers. Specific fuel con- 
sumption is reported to be about .63 
pounds per horsepower per hour. 

Only a year ago the USAF was ne- 
gotiating with Armstrong-Siddeley to 
modify a Douglas C-54 by the instal- 
lation of Mamba engines in place of 
the P&W R-2000 engines. It was the 
first such proposal in recent years 
and somewhere along the line nego- 
tiation bogged down. Now the Mam- 
ba, which is now flying in England 
installed in a Douglas DC-3, may be 
produced in the U. S. and parallel 
action will be more feasible. 

There are three versions of the 





Pyth n This axial flow turboprop engine is rated at 4550 equivalent shaft horse- 
oe power (horsepower plus thrust). It powers the Westland Wyvern, Britain's 
first carrier based turboprop airplane. 
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single Mamba. The more recent, the 
Mamba 3, is rated at 1,480 equivalent 
horsepower. Fuel consumption of the 
770-pound Mamba is 324.27 gallons 
per hour. The specific fuel consump- 
tion of the Mamba 2 is reported as 
.67 pounds per horsepower hour. The 
Mamba is the powerplant in the 
Armstrong-Whitworth Apollo, a 31- 
passenger, 45,000-pound transport 
which has been flying in Britain 
about 18 months. 


Mamba Doubled 


The Double Mamba, consisting of 
two Mamba 3’s coupled together, is 
rated at 2,870 horsepower. Earlier 
versions of the Double Mamba power 
the Fairey 17 and the Blackburn 
YB-1, both production model anti- 
submarine aircraft. The engine has 
a maximum diameter of 52.8 inches, 
length of 101.83 inches and dry 
weight of 2,000 pounds. It uses a 10- 
stage axial-flow compressor. 

The task of planning, tooling and 
producing a complete new line of 
turbine engines from scratch is a 
difficult one. Earlier this month the 
Aircraft Industries Association noted 
that it takes a full year between the 
time an order for an engine is placed 
and initial deliveries are started, 
even though all tooling is complete 
and the production line is operating. 

The much larger task involved 
here is evident. It is a task which 
P&W successfully accomplished with 
the Rolls-Royce engine and which is 
now returning major dividends to the 
military services. It requires exten- 
sive redesign to make the engines 
meet U. S. standards, which vary 
widely from British standards. 





Prop Control Detail 


(1) Increase pitch clutch, (2) decrease 
pitch clutch, (3) fixed pitch brake, 
(4) propeller shaft gear, (5) movable 
ring gear, (6) propeller shaft sun gear, 
(7) pitch change sun gear, (8) pitch 
change planet gear, (9) reaction planet 
gear, (10) fixed ring gear, (11) pitch 
change pinion gear, (12) blade worm 
gear, (13) blade gear, (14) electric 
feathering motor, (15) electric motor 
clutch, (A) propeller shaft. 
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be The Double Mamba consists of two Mamba 3's coupled to- 
Double Mam gether. Rated at 2,870 horsepower, the Double Mamba powers 
the Fairey 17 and Blackburn YB-1, both production anti-submarine aircraft. 


The “Turbolectric” propellers 
should prove valuable in comple- 
menting the engines. Curtiss-Wright 
engineers point to the fact that the 
propeller controls are electro-mech- 
anical in design, utilizing neither 
electronic nor hydraulic mechanisms. 
Electronic controls in particular have 
been the subject of considerable 
critical debate among aircraft and 
powerplant engineers. 

The pitch-control mechanism of 
the “Turbolectrics” consists of a train 
of small gears driven from the pro- 
peller shaft and controlled by an 
electrically operated brake and two 
electrical clutches. A special feather- 
ing motor is incorporated in the pro- 
peller mechanism to provide power 
for propeller pitch changing at low 
rotation propeller speeds, for com- 
pletion of the feathering cycle, initia- 
tion of unfeathering and other static 
operations. 

This is a major departure from 
previous Curtiss Electric propellers. 
It eliminates the prime motor form- 
erly used to provide power for pitch 
changing. Instead power for blade 
shifting is taken from the propeller 
shaft which is the logical source of 
the high power requirement used to 
shift the blade angles. 


Brake Holds Blade Angle 


When the propeller is operating in 
a fixed pitch position the electric 
brake locks the gearing and main- 
tains the blade angle. Signals from 
the propeller governor, calling for an 
increase or decrease in propeller 
pitch, unlock the brake and engage 
the proper clutch. Depending upon 
which clutch is engaged, the gearing 
draws power from the _ propeller 
shaft to move the blades in the 
proper direction and maintain con- 
stant engine rpm. 

Intelligence required to supply sig- 
nals to the prop pitch-changing 
mechanism is provided by the blade 
angle governor. This is mounted on 
the aft side of the propeller. It uses 
small differential gears to compare 
engine rpm. to a reference speed 


source. As the pilot moves the power 
lever in the cockpit to change power 
settings, a propeller coordinator 
varies the reference speed and pro- 
duces a pitch change signal. In 
multi-engine installations a_ single 
reference speed is used for all en- 
gines, thus assuring synchronization. 

A standby flyweight governor de- 
tects any malfunctioning which 
might occur in the standard system 
and automatically takes over control. 
In such instances a separate control 
switch in the cockpit permits the 
pilot to set the reference speed. 

The Curtiss-Wright “Turbolectric” 
series is designed to use electrical or 
hot-air deicing for both blades and 
spinner. Choice of internal or ex- 
ternal deicing facilities is also avail- 
able. Arrangements for NACA type 
D or E spinners are also provided. 





. C-W engineers 
Transonic Prop in the Propeller 
Division indicate that the dual-rotation 
propeller is most effective at subsonic 
and transonic aircraft flight speeds. 
Above that the four-blade, single-rote- 
tion propeller is favored. A dual-rota- 
tion propeller with a diameter of 16 to 
18 feet would weigh approximately 2,500 
pounds and absorb up to 20,000 horse- 
power. 








$40 Million Market at Stake... 


Aircoach Operators Fear 
Results of Fare Raise Order 


By WILLIAM V. HENZEY 


AB COACH development has ex- 
ceeded all expectations for the 
first eight months of 1950 and a $40 
million market is in sight for sched- 
uled coach operators this year. But 
there is concern among the coach 
lines over the gamble to be taken 
next month when the majority in- 
crease coach fares from 4c to 4.5c 
per mile in compliance with a Civil 
Aeronautics Board directive. 

CAB said the increase should be 
made because its studies indicate that 
coach operations are diverting traffic 
from 6.l1c per mile first class services. 
Just how much diversion is involved 
was not revealed by the Board but 
the airlines’ alternative to increasing 
the fares is cessation of coach opera- 
tions pending a formal investigation. 

Whether in accord with the direc- 
tive or not, the majority will go along 
rather than have their coach services 
suspended. And when it is consid- 
ered that ten lines have grossed over 
$26 million in coach revenue from 
January through August, their deci- 
sion is understandable. 


Expensive Suspension 


Eastern Air Lines, for example, 
carried 196,707 coach passengers dur- 
ing the first eight months this year 
and received $7,509,717 in coach rev- 
enue, according to statistics filed with 
CAB. Obviously, it could not afford 
to suspend operations during a Board 
investigation which might take up 
to six months to complete. 


Similarly, carriers such as North- 
west, TWA, Capital, Western, Na- 
tional, Delta, and United feel that the 
12%% increase is worth a try if sus- 
pension of service is the only alterna- 
tive. 

But there are serious arguments 
against a fare hike at this time which 
reduce the Board’s directive to a 
gamble which might see scheduled 
airline coach development stagnated 
at its most progressive stage. 

In such lucrative markets as New 
York-Miami, Chicago-Miami, and 
Los Angeles-San Francisco, sched- 
uled carriers succeeded in curtailing 
sharply the non-scheduled airline 
competition which existed prior to 
inauguration of scheduled coach op- 
erations. 

Primarily responsible, was the fact 
that certificated airlines were offer- 
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ing a stripped-down service at fares 
comparable to those of the non- 
skeds. But a 12%% fare hike by the 
scheduled carriers is an important 
selling tool for the non-sked indus- 
try which long has maintained that 
coach fares would be increased if 
the large irregular carriers were 
eliminated from the field. 

National Airlines, which has had 
to overcome severe non-sked com- 
petition for Miami business, said that 
the increase ordered by the Board 
“doesn’t make sense.” 


Tempting the Non-Skeds 


At the present 4c fare level last 
January, February, and March, big 
months in the Miami tourist season, 
National and Eastern combined, 
grossed $2,167,053 in coach revenue 
on the New York-Miami segment 
alone. This is a healthy market which 
is not unattractive to non-sked op- 
erators if they have a chance for it. 

Another serious situation is be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco where, during the month of 
July, 32,337 passengers traveled on 
coach planes of Western and United 
at the well-known $9.95 fare. On a 
monthly basis, no coach segment in 
the country is as productive pas- 
senger-wise. 

Yet the increase directive is, ac- 
cording to CAB, to be applied to that 
segment when the Western and 





United tariffs come up for approval 
in December. 

One official of Western said that 
“eight or ten” non-skeds will get in 
the intra-California market if CAB 
enforces the increase order in that 
area. 

Another argument against’ the 
Board’s proposal is the ability of the 
market to stand a 12%% upward 
fare adjustment. In many cases 
today, air coach fares are under first 
class rail fares and, in a few instances, 
approximate rail coach fares. With 
the time advantage, there is a new 
class of air passengers which re- 
portedly have been developed by air 
coach which may be lost if the rails’ 
fare advantage is re-established. 


Diversion Question 


Still another point to be consid- 
ered is, if there is diversion, does 
the answer lie in increasing coach 
fares a half-cent a mile? Instead of 
a two-cent differential between coach 
and first class air fares, there will be 
a cent and a half differential. There 
are arguments pro and con as to 
whether that change is substantial 
enough to compel a would-be coach 
rider to use first-class services or, 
conversely, convince a wouid-be first 
class passenger that the amount to be 
saved by buying a coach ticket isn’t 
worth the service sacrificed. 

On the other hand, if the increase 
is successful in minimizing alleged 
diversion without retarding coach 
progress, the potential coach market 
may be several million dollars more 
in 1951 than the $40 million estimate 
for 1950. 

It must be remembered that one of 
the key operations in the entire coach 
experiment, the DC-6 and Constella- 
tion transcontinental service con- 
ducted by American and TWA, is not 
involved in the increase argument 
as yet. 


One reason is that their tariffs 
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Scheduled Air Coach Traffic and Revenues 
January through August, 1950 





Revenue’ Rev. Pass. Coach-Plane Revenue 
Carrier Passengers Miles (000) Passenger Cargo 

American 34,365 61,014 $2,800,300 $111,230 
Capital 136,424 72,762 2,887,252 259,714 
C&S (1) 1,430 664 28,490 8,203 
Delta . 31,082 30,468 1,197,179 31,306 
Eastern 196,707 187,746 7,509,717 444,750 
National 47,230 49,806 2,043,307 111,554 
Northwest (N.A.) 118,047 4,603,070 243,771 
TWA 76,283 84,768 3,683,336 129,102 
United (2) 33,776 12,942 407,246 12,661 
Western (3) 71,604 35,555 1,260,164 33,993 


(1)—C&S’ figures available only for July, inaugural month of its coach 
service. 

(2)—United’s figures available only for Los Angeles-San Francisco coach 
operation which started in June. 

(3)—Western’s totals do not include coach services conducted prior to 
June as intrastate California carrier. 

N.A.—Not available. 
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were approved previously by CAB 
through December 31, 1950. The other 
is that the fare level observed for 
the transcontinental operation is cur- 
rently at the 4.5c level to which other 
tariffs must be increased. 


Spectacular Loads 


Despite fares $11 and $22 over non- 
scheduled airline fares, American’s 
and TWA’s transcontinental coach 
planes have been operated at phe- 
nomenal load factors. Summer capac- 
ity figures for American were 89.5% 
in May, 94.1% in June, 90.5% in July, 
92.3% in August. Just recently, the 
line added a second daily coach flight 
over weekends to accommodate 
heavy loads. 

TWA, likewise, is operating its 
Constellation coach flights at an 
average monthly load factor approxi- 
mating 90% and in July alone carried 
6,958 passengers in its coast-to-coast 
coach service. Both lines are well 
over the half-million-dollar mark in 
monthly revenues for the operation. 

But it may be questionable to 
superimpose the same fare structure 
on short-haul coach routes. No non- 
sked can touch the DC-6’s and Con- 
stellations used by AA and TWA and 
the fare advantage enjoyed by the 
non-skeds is not enough to offset the 
time and service advantages the two 
scheduled lines offer. 

The majority of other scheduled 
coach operators, however, are con- 
fined to off-hour departures, aircraft 
similar in make to that operated by 
the non-skeds, and operating dis- 
tances which do not make a non- 
sked fare advantage unimportant. 

If the gamble works, it may be a 
long time before air fares get down 
to 4c again. 


REALIGNMENT IN EUROPE 





PAA, TWA Shift Personnel, 
Aftermath of AOA Merger 


One effect of the acquisition of 
American Overseas Airlines by Pan 
American World Airways not noticed 
by the public has been a far-reach- 
ing realignment of U. S. airline per- 
sonnel in Europe. 

With Trans World Aijirlines ex- 
tended into Frankfurt and London, 
AOA’s former route points absorbed 
into the PAA system, PAA extended 
into Paris and Rome (subject to ne- 
gotiation with the French and Italian 
governments), and PAA obligated to 
take over as many former AOA em- 
ployes as desire to work for it, the 
personnel changes have been numer- 
ous. 


PAA Atlantic Division 


They involve promotions for a 
number of employes, transfers for 
others and the hiring of new men 
at some points. Here’s a run-down 
of PAA Atlantic Division personnel 
as of last fortnight: 

Harold R. Harris, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of AOA, is 
vice president of the Division, as pre- 
viously announced, and Horace Brock is 
Division manager. 

Special assistant to the vice president, 
P. M. Strieffler; industrial relations 
manager, T. D. Toberty; supply manager, 
B. J. Johnson; public relations director, 
D. T. Parsons, formerly with AOA; med- 
ical director, Dr. F. H. Shillito; director 
of properties, J. M. Eaton (AOA); man- 
ager of buildings and facilities, C. M. 
Kneisel; mgr. of economic planning, E. 





Martin's first 4-0-4 is shown during its initial flight test. 


mum range of new model is 2,575 miles. Top speed is 312 mph. 


First Flight— ogee 

g same plane used for initial test of the Martin 2-0-2 and more recently 
of the 2-0-2A. As shown here the plane is 39 inches longer than earlier models. Gross 
weight has been upped to 42,750 pounds, of which 10,205 represents pay load. Maxi- 


75 4-0-4's are on 


order—40 for TWA and 35 for Eastern Air Lines. 
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A. Barnes; legal officer, J. D. Mooney; 
insurance and claims officer, F. A. Card- 
man; superintendent of training, H. R. 
Canaday. 

Operations manager (division head- 
quarters), H. B. Fleming; chief pilot, 
S. H. Miller; maintenance mgr., G. W. 
Taylor; communications sup’t, R. P. 
Dutton; sup’t of stations, F. C. Ruegg; 
schedule sup’t, Robert Bell (AOA); 
sup’t of flight training, J. D. O’Neal 
(AOA); CAA liaison, R. E. Pattison 
(AOA); chief meteorologist, A. C. Clark 
(AOA); and chief dispatcher, R. Flynn 
(AOA). 

Traffic and sales manager (division 
headquarters), J. V. Roscoe; traffic mgr., 
Cc. J. Cole; service mgr., Kenneth Par- 
ratt; advertising mgr., Elroy Scrivener; 
sales promotion mgr., H. W. Bernhardt, 
and sales mgr., Dhan Mukerji. All of 
these were formerly with AOA. 


Western Atlantic Region 


The newly established Western At- 
lantic Region is headed by S. E. True, 
formerly of AOA; regional public rela- 
tions representative is Charles McGee; 
regional industrial relations representa- 
tive, F. E. Westervelt; regional opera- 
tions mgr., C. S. Vaughn; regional chief 
pilot, J. R. Gilmere; regional operations 
sup’t, R. de Haan; regional maintenance 
sup’t, G. A. Warde (AOA); regional chief 
dispatcher, T. P. Van Sciever (AOA); 
regional traffic and sales mgr., Walton 
Jones (AOA); regional traffic service 
sup’t, Thomas Callahan (AOA); regional 
flight service supervisor, E. A. Emmons 
(AOA); regional food service supervisor, 
Henry Mulder, and regional commissary 
supervisor, Carl Marshall. 


Western European Region 
The Western European Region, with 
headquarters in London, is headed up 
by A. J. Kelly, regional director. Others 
in the region are: 
Gov’t relations repr. F. L. Brown 
(AOA); public relations, F. Tupper; in- 


dustrial relations repr. T. F. Cook 
(AOA); supply repr. W. J. Young 
(AOA); accountant, W. M. Hastings 
(AOA); operations mgr. J. Y¥. Craig 


(AOA); chief pilot, J. T. Nolan (AOA); 
maintenance sup’t, G. M. Logan; chief 
dispatcher, G. F. Crandall (AOA); acting 
communications sup’t, R. B. Stewart; 
regional traffic and sales mgr., P. M. 
Sullivan; traffic, service sup't, G. J. 
Politi; reservation and ticket office sup’t, 
T. K. Williams (AOA); sales sup’t, H. W. 
Beardsley (AOA), and flight service 
supervisor, Phillips Parrott. 


Central European Region 


N. David, formerly with AOA, is direc- 
tor of the Central European Region at 
Frankfurt. Other regional personnel 
include: 

Gov't relations repr., P. H. Wenzel; 
public relations repr., W. Voight (AOA); 
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industrial relations repr., T. F. Cook (at 
London); supply repr., R. J. Queenan 
(AOA); operations mgr., R. Kirk; main- 
tenance sup’t, T. Campobasso (AOA); 
chief dispatcher, Erich Bleich (AOA); 
communications sup’t, C. Dereki; re- 
gional traffic and sales mgr., N. P. 
Blake (AOA); traffic service sup’t, F. F. 
Kelly; reservation and ticket office 
sup’t, Harold Genssler (AOA); sales 
sup’t, William Naylor (AOA), and flight 
service supervisor, C. J. Smit. 


Middle East & India Region 


Director of the Middle East and India 
Region, at Beirut, is G. A. Doole, who 
is assisted by: 

R. D. Rhea, operations mgr.; Lyle 
Grace, communications sup’t; J. L. 
Boynton, traffic and sales mgr.; W. J. 
Trecot, Jr., (AOA), traffic-service sup’t; 
and Waldon E. Jones, reservation and 
ticket office supervisor. 


TWA Personnel Changes 


There were extensive changes in 
the TWA overseas lineup, also, fol- 
lowing inauguration of the new serv- 
ices made possible by the merger. 
These included: 


William C. Love, former city traffic 
supervisor at Cairo, was named district 
sales manager in Frankfurt, where TWA 
has taken over Pan American’s former 
ticket office and the latter has taken 
over AOA’s former office. 

John Davidson, who was station man- 
ager at Madrid, was sent to Frankfurt 
on temporary assignment to open the 
new station there. He will shortly be 
relieved at Frankfurt and will take over 
station supervision for Zurich and 
Geneva, replacing Jack Loewenthal, who 
has gone on duty with the U. S. Air 
Force. 

H. G. Miele, formerly district sales 
manager for AOA in Switzerland, has 
become city sales manager for TWA in 
Zurich. 

John P. Robertson, formerly city sales 
supervisor in Zurich, was transferred to 
Geneva as city sales manager, replac- 
ing George Lambert. The latter went to 
Paris as district sales manager, replac- 
ing Paul Winchell, re-assigned to New 
York. 

Richard P. Spater, formerly in Zurich, 
was transferred to Geneva in the 
capacity of district sales manager for 
Switzerland. He replaced William 
Leslie, who has taken over a new job in 
the New York sales office of TWA. 

Claus Franz-Hollman, a new employe, 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for Germany, with headquarters in 
Frankfurt. 

Guy Preston, another new employe, 
has been assigned to serve as public 
relations manager for TWA in London. 
which has now become a key point on 
its international routes. 

David J. Morgan has been named 
sales representative for Belgium, with 
headquarters in Brussels, where he has 

‘been city sales supervisor. 

Philip Brunswick has been named 
regional sales promotion manager for 
TWA in Europe. 

Jack Hearne is sales promotion man- 
ager for the Middle-Far East Region. 

Jules C. Gindraux, stationed at Basra, 
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is district sales manager for the Persian 
Gulf area. 

Sultan Haji, formerly in public rela- 
tions in Bombay, has been appointed 
sales representative in Karachi, Paki- 
stan. 


Other TWA personnel in Europe re- 
main unchanged for the present. 





CAA Airways Funds 
Cut Back $212 Million 


While CAA’s funds for the Federal 
Airport Program had to be cut 
sharply because of big cutbacks in 
non-defense spending, funds for air 
navigation facilities for fiscal 1951 
were not so seriously affected. Only 
$2% million of the budget was killed, 
leaving a final total of $41,000,000. 

Major cutbacks as a result of the 
reduction include: one less high-in- 
tensity runway light installation, one 
less airport surveillance radar set, 
changes in the VHF/ADF program, 
60 less air-ground communications 
consoles, elimination of six planned 
sequential controls for teletype cir- 
cuits, 14 less remote VHF trans- 
mitters and towers and two less 
radio teletype circuits. 

Nineteen million dollars of the 
fiscal 1951 funds represent new 
money, the remainder representing 
$20,000,000 for obligations incurred in 
1950 under contract authorizations 
and related expenditures. Of the 
$19 million new funds, $11,456,706 
will be spent on new facilities in 
continental U. S. and $3,520,644 
toward facilities in U. S. territories 
and possessions. 


Pacific Facilities 


A sizeable sum, $561,150, of the 
appropriations represent new funds 
for implementation of navigation 
facilities in the Pacific as a direct 
result of the current military opera- 
tions. This includes $275,000 for a 
long-range navigation facility at 
Guam, $150,000 for reactivating the 
Overseas Flight Advisory Communi- 
cations Station on Midway, $58,600 
for an interim Air Route Traffic Con- 
trol Center on Guam, $25,000 for Air 
Traffic Control Tower on Wake and 
$10,000 for an H-type facility on 
Middleton Island. 

In continental U. S. $1,337,200 is 
provided for 20 new omni-directional 
radio ranges and another $824,006 
for relocating 29 VOR stations. For 
airborne equipment to standardize 
the 36 CAA-operated aircraft $664,- 
733 was provided. Voice identifica- 
tion equipment for 12 fan markers 
represented another $62,100. 

Some $490,000 was provided for 
nine new sets of high intensity 
approach lights and $535,246 for re- 
locating 14 ILS stations. Also of 
interest was $294,360 for recorders 
to be used in the ATC towers and 
$22,848 for related playback re- 
corders. 






Another $1,042,415 will provide 
for five new sets of airport surveil- 
lance radar while $118,500 will be 
used for VHF/ADF equipment at 
six points and $469,176 for 12 addi- 
tional sets of mechanieal interlock 
equipment. 

The largest sum for facilities out- 
side the continental U. S. is the 
$2,898,159 for VHF point to point 
communications facilities. 














































Aviation Calendar 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1—Flight Safety 
Foundation annual seminar, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Oct. 31—Air Line Pilots Association 
biennial meeting, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois (Starting Date). 

Nov. 1-3—National Aviation Trades 
Association llth annual convention, 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Nov. 3—Wings Club Annual Dinner, 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 20-21—Conference of National 
Aviation Organizations meeting, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 1—American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers annual meeting, 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Aviation Distrib- 
utors and Manufacturers Ass’n 8th 
annual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Nov. 30—Airport fire safety clinic, 
| sponsored by the Committee on Avia- 
' tion and Airport Fire Protection, Na- 
| tional Fire Protection Ass’n, Baker 
| Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
! 
i 
' 
| 





Dec. 16—Institute of the Aeronaut- 
ical Sciences 14th Wright Brothers 
Lecture, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 16—Wright Brothers Memorial 

| Dinner, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
| D.C. 
i Jan. 8-12—Society of Automotive 
| Engineers annual meeting and en- 
gineering display, Hotel Book-Cadillac, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 1—Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences 19th annual 
| meeting, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 
| Feb. 14-16—National Aviation Edu- 
cation Council meeting, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

April 16-18—Society of Automotive 
Engineers aeronautic meeting and air- 
craft engineering display, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y. 

April 19-21—Airport Operators Coun- 
cil annual meeting, Hotel Peabody, 
|} Memphis, Tenn. 
| April 23-26—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual meeting, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 24-26—Air Transport Associa- 
tion annual engineering and mainte- 
nance conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

May 23-24—American Society for 
Quality Control fifth annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


International 


November 14—ICAO Rules of the 
Air/Air Traffic Control Div. meeting, 
Montreal. 

January 2—ICAO Legal Committee 
meeting, Mexico City. 

February 13—ICAO Airworthiness 
Division meeting, Montreal. 

February 20—ICAO Operations Divi- 
sion meeting, Montreal. 

April 3—ICAO Communications 
Division meeting, Montreal. 

March—World Meteorological Or- 
ganization Congress, Paris. 
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Where Creative Engineering 
Masters Your Every Problem! 


The many contributions to aviation progress, made by the —first in fuel metering and leader in landing gear. 

Bendix Products Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation, If you have a special problem in the development of new and 
have resulted from a unique combination of creative engi- more efficient carburetion, fuel metering, shock absorbing 
neering and quality production in two highly specialized fields. struts, wheels or brakes, or if your requirements are merely 
It is no exaggeration to state that any problem in fuel meter- for standardized equipment of this type, you will find Bendix 
ing or landing gear can best be solved by Bendix Products Products the one source best qualified to serve your needs. 
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Between the Lines: 





Loug Haul to Yapau 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 


ANEDA AIR FORCE BASE, TOKYO, JAPAN.—This 

is a busy airport. As one Military Air Transport 
Service officer put it, “It’s as busy as National Airport 
on its busiest day.” Haneda is the eastern terminus of 
the Pacific air lift. 

The ramp here looks like an exhibit of the world’s 
air carriers—Northwest, Pan American, Canadian Pacific, 
Sabena, Alaska Airlines and California Eastern planes 
are visible from the terminal lounge at the moment. A 
number of other commercial planes are parked farther 
down the field. There are several Royal Canadian Air 
Force North Stars scattered about the field. There are 
a number of Troop Carrier aircraft. And then there are 
MATS’ planes. But whatever their markings, they’re 
all MATS planes for the moment. 


Cargo Keeps Moving 


Surprisingly, there are no huge piles of cargo in 
evidence. This is a tribute to the Grade A efficiency 
with which MATS is running this terminal. The cargo 
doesn’t have time to accumulate. As soon as a plane 
lands Japanese laborers swarm over it, unload it and 
deposit the cargo in neat sections marked “Yokohama,” 
“Pusan,” and various other destinations. And almost as 
the last crate is stacked, there is a truck there, there are 
more Japanese swarming about, and the bin is empty 
again. 

The plane loads aren’t large. The average is about 
8,000 pounds, not very impressive by Berlin air lift 
standards. But where Berlin was “The Big Lift,” this 
is “The Long Lift.” Each ton of cargo travels more than 
5,000 miles to get there. Each plane load represents 
upward of 20,000 ton-miles. Berlin never matched that. 

The principal cargo is troops. They come in groups 
called “packets,” a packet being from 20 to 40 troops. 
The size of the packet depends on the weather on the 
“critical” leg of the trip over, the longest overwater 
hop. We flew over with one of the packets. Packet 311 
consisted of 24 troops. They loaded at McChord Air 
Force Base in Tacoma, Washington, just after lunch one 
day. They had their evening meal at Elmendorf AFB 
in Anchorage, Alaska, and breakfast at bleak, barren 
Shemya Island on the tip of the Aleutian chain. Then 
off on the critical hop, more than 2,000 overwater miles 
direct to Haneda. 

Thirty-five hours after lunch at McChord they 
were in Japan, tired and dirty after a day and a half 
on bucket seats but ready for anything nonetheless. 
Packet 311 wasn’t as lucky as some of the other groups; 
the next packet to arrive came on a plush Northwest 
Airlines DC-4. 

The outgoing business is chiefly troops, too— 
wounded troops on their way back to Stateside hospitals. 
Air evacuation became a big business in the Korean 
war. In the three and a half months since the war 
started, MATS has flown more than 160 “air evac” flights 
and carried some 5,500 personnel back to the U. S, All 
- air evacuees are not patients; some are dependents of 
wounded or dead personnel. 

The planes in the lift are being utilized to the hilt. 
The official utilization chart shows a daily rate of about 
nine hours per plane, but this doesn’t begin to tell the 
story. The nine-hour figure includes planes out of serv- 
ice for maintenance, inspection or other reasons. Nobody 
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has figured out the utilization rate of in-service aircraft, 
but it’s high. 

One of the reason’s it’s high is the quick turn- 
around time. Again, the official charts show a 6%-hour 
turn-around average. But this includes some planes 
which require maintenance. MATS officials estimate that 
the turn-around time of the in-service aircraft runs 
about four hours. 

The utilization and turn-around rates were not 
achieved without some hard work. In September, MATS 
maintenance crews worked 9,000 overtime hours. In 
August, when the lift tonnage reached its peak, they 
worked 11,500 overtime hours—almost double time for 
everybody. The traffic personnel put in some overtime, 
too. At the peak of the lift, when MATS handled 2,100 
tons of traffic in a 10-day period, there were only 98 
MATS personnel and 174 Japanese laborers to take 
care of it. 

Airlines’ Contribution 


MATS officers here have some very kind words 
for the work of the contract carriers, the commercial 
air lines participating in the lift. The charter flights are 
falling off now, but at one time the commercial carriers 
were flying more tonnage than the military planes. It 
wasn’t until the middle of August, when MATS started 
getting more crews in the lift, that the military tonnage 
figures topped those of the charter carriers. 

Haneda is the end of the line for MATS’ share 
of the air lift. Air shipment of troops and cargo into 
Korea is handled by another organization—the Combat 
Cargo Command of the Far East Air Forces. CCC is 
headed by Maj. Gen. William H. Tunner, the boss of 
the Berlin and “Hump” air lift operations. 

By the time this reaches print, the need for the 
air lift may have evaporated. But of one thing a lot of 
people here are convinced—the air lift was one of the 
major contributing factors to the successes in Korea 
and to ending the war ahead of schedule (as it now 
appears it will be). When we needed troops in a hurry, 
MATS got them there in a hurry. The equipment with 
which to fight the war was sent there in a hurry. It was 
an expensive operation—in some cases the cost of flying 
an air shipment was considerably higher than the value 
of the cargo. But a day of war is expensive, too, and 
there is little doubt that the air lift cut a lot of days 
off the war. 








Contrast of Lockheed's new L-1049C Super 
Constellation with one of the present models 
Grossing 
130,000 pounds, its 325-mph cruising speed would cut five hours 
from existing schedules on a London-New York nonstop flight. 


Super Connie— 
shows the more than I8 feet added to the fuselage. 
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INDUSTRY PERSONNEL 


Thomas F. Bergmann has been ap- 
pointed as manager of the expanded 
sales engineering division of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. Gordon V. Christy 
replaces Bergmann as west coast sales 
engineer. Bergmann joined the com- 
pany in 1936 as a test engineer, and 
Christy came in as a field service rep- 
resentative in 1941. 

Jean L. (Skip) Ziegler has been 
named chief of 
flight test at Bell 
Aircraft Corp. 
where he was a 
rocket engineer in 
1948. For the past 
year he had been 
engineering pilot 
with North Ameri- 
can Aviation. He 
was onetime chief 
experimental pilot 
for Curtiss-Wright. 


Lee H. Smith, former sales manager 
of Beech Aircraft Corp. and for the 
past year operator of an aviation rep- 
resentative firm in Los Angeles, has 
been appointed customer field service 
manager for Northrop Aircraft. He will 
be assisted by J. W. Roche, customer 
field service supervisor. 


Edward J. Creswell, who has been in 
the legal department of The Glenn L. 
Martin Company since 1943, has been 
appointed labor relations director. 

Charles W. Frick, formerly with the 
Ford an.1 Kaiser-Frazer organizations, 
has been appointed works manager of 
the Propeller Division of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. at Caldwell, N. J. George E. 
Savaria, former superintendent of 
machine shops and assemblies, was pro- 
moted to superintendent of steel blade 
manufacturing, succeeding Russell Rich- 
ardson, deceased. Warren P. Cross, 
former superintendent of production 
machine shops, succeeded Savaria, and 
Harold B. Snyder was appointed to 
Cross’s former position. 

Hudson Phillips has been named di- 
rector of public relations for Consoli- 
dated Vultee, replacing Emmett Mc- 
Cabe, who was transferred to an ad- 
vertising post some time ago. Phillips 
wili continue as an associate of Harry 
A. Bruno and Associates, Convair’s pub- 
lic relations counsel. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Maj. Gen. Orvil A. Anderson, sus- 
pended last summer as Air Force War 
College Commandant at Montgomery 
AFB, Ala., has been named to com- 
mand the 3750th Technical Training 
Wing at Sheppard AFB, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Maj. Gen, Thomas F. Hickey has as- 
sumed command of the 82nd Airborne 
Division at Fort Bragg, N. C., succeed- 
ing Maj. Gen. Willison B. Palmer, who 
was recently made commander of the 
Second Armored Division at Fort Hood, 
Texas. 
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—({ PRODUCTION SPOTLIGHT )- 


West Coast Hiring Up: West Coast aircraft manufacturing 
plants are swelling their payrolls, and shortages of skilled workers 
and housing for workers already are beginning to appear. Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s plant at San Diego had 11,000 
workers as of mid-October and expected to have 15,000 by spring. 
It has “unlimited openings for new men” and is calling on its own 
employes to solicit new prospects, particularly in areas outside the 
critical west coast manufacturing area. The number of women being 
hired is on the increase. 


At Boeing Airplane Co.’s Seattle-Renton plant, employment had 
reached 21,292 in mid-October and hiring is continuing at a high 
level. Boeing lists a need for experimental bench mechanics, metal 
hand formers, aircraft assembly mechanics and rework and modifica- 
tion field mechanics as well as highly-skilled labor grades. 


New Fairchild Division: The Stratos Corporation, formerly a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Fairchild Engine and Airplane Cor- 
poration, has become the Stratos Division of the parent corporation. 
Stratos shares the Fairchild plant at Farmingdale, Long Island, with 
the Guided Missiles Division. 


Temco Moves Fast: Within five weeks after signing a con- 
tract for assembling rear fuselage sections of the Boeing B-47 Strato- 
jet, Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. loaded sub-assemblies 
into the first major assembly jig, which had been shipped in from 
Boeing-Seattle. Additional jigs both for the major assembly and for 
sub-assemblies are being constructed by Temco so it can fabricate 
its own parts and supply its own sub-assemblies. 


Steel for Defense: National Production Authority has ordered 
steel producers to set aside five to 25% of their normal production 
for defense purposes. 


Remote Control System: A combination television-electronics 
control system aimed at replacing a pilot on dangerous flight test 
assignments is béing developed as a joint project of Lear, Inc. and 
the Philco Corporation. Feasibility of the program has been indicated 
in initial flight tests on two Douglas F-24 Dauntless aircraft. Equip- 
ment Laboratory and Electronics Subdivision of the Air Materiel 
Command are cooperating. 


Nonferrous Metals Dispute: Interior Dept. will have the 
power to allocate and control the distribution of nonferrous metals 
such as copper, lead, zinc, etc., up to the point where those ores are 
made into ingots or “pigs,” and will have the same authority over 
ferro-alloys. Commerce Dept., which had been interested in con- 
trolling ores once they were delivered to the mouth of the mine, 
was persuaded to give over to Interior. NSRB Chairman W. Stuart 
Symington umpired the dispute. 


Helicopter Tows Feasible: Tests carried out with a Sikorsky 
H-5 helicopter by the Air Materiel Command’s Flight Test Division 
at Wright-Patterson AFB have shown it’s feasible to tow a helicopter 
behind a regular transport to a scene of activity in order to increase 
its range. Tests showed it is possible to make the tow connection 
between the two ships immediately after takeoff or to have the 
’copter towed into the air directly from the runway. H-5’s in the 
field will be modified to provide for towing operations. 


Al-Fin License: Rights for use of the Al-Fin process in Ger- 
many have been granted by Al-Fin Division of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp. to Metallgesellschaft A.G., Frankfurt am/Main. 
Agreement covering the process, a method of molecularly binding 
aluminum to ferrous metals, is third foreign license granted. 


Lightplanes Up 30%: Shipments of personal and executive 
aircraft during August showed an increase of 30% over the August, 
1949, figure. A total of 338 planes were shipped in August, 1950, 
compared with 260 for the same month a year ago. The net value 
of the shipments was also doubled, $2,017,000 worth having been 
shipped this August compared with $1,051,000 a year ago. 











U. S., Britain Push Triangular Wing Designs 


By RicHarp G. WORCESTER 


F THE FOUR delta-winged air- 

craft which have flown—built 
to three different designs—one has 
been made here and three in Eng- 
land. The Convair F-92 was the first 
to fly, followed by the Avro 707 
which crashed last year. Then came 
the Avro 707B which flew in Septem- 
ber. First flight of the Boulton Paul 
P-111 was reported last week. 


The United States is concentrating 
on a further development of the F-92, 
including a re-engine job on the 
prototype, and on building the Doug- 
las XF4D-1 Navy fighter. Convair is 
studying a waterborne version of the 
F-92, generally referred to as the 
Skate project. 

The British have about six 707’s on 
order, at least one more P-111, and 
Avro is designing a delta-winged 
bomber. Handley Page is also build- 
ing a kind of delta-winged bomber. 

The Convair F-92 was intended 
for low- and high-speed research 
and the airplane has exceeded sonic 
speed in a dive. With more power 
the model should be able to reach 
M 1.2 and sonic speed at a com- 
paratively low altitude. No serious 
control problems have yet been met. 


Lower Level Supersonic 


The Douglas fighter is still under 
Navy wraps and little can be said 





Convair Delta Wing—a hitherto unpublished photograph 
of the Convair F-92 in the 40 x 80-foot tunnel at the NACA Ames 


Laboratory shows this 60° triangle from a new angle. 
only 60° triangle so far announced but it is likely that the pro- 
jected Douglas XF4D-1 Navy fighter will have a similar planform. 


about it except that it is to be super- 
sonic at an unprecedentedly low 
altitude for a jet and it has a high 
wing loading and landing speed for 
a Navy job. Douglas philosophy on 
the delta wing was made known at 
the Los Angeles symposium this 
summer. 

The Skate is under investigation 
but Convair has probably done 
enough to warrant development of 
a prototype. 

Avro’s 707’s are for basic delta- 
wing research. The Boulton Paul 





P-111, assuming no control problems 
and a higher strength factor than 
the usual British figure of 10, could 
reach sonic speed or fractionally 
above in a dive at altitude when 
powered by the Roll-Royce Nene 
engine of 5,000 lbs. static thrust. 
The superficial similarity of the 
U. S. and British designs should not 
obscure the fundamentally different 
approach by the two _ countries. 
British plans center on the 45° 
flapped triangle whereas the U. S. 
projects are 60° unflapped triangles. 








Triangular Trends 
British United States 
Convair 
Avro 707 * Later Boulton Convair Douglas Skate 
Avro 707B* Avro 707 Paul P-lll* F-92* XF4D-1 (study) 
Bee cccsssye 45 45. 45 60 60 60 
Thrust (lbs.) .. 3,500 5,500 5,000 5,200 8,000 9,000 
_— Low-Speed High-Speed General General Navy Navy 
Pee scsoves Research Research Research Research Fighter Fighter 
Minimum 
Speed, mph .. 115 118 115 100 120 115 
Maximum 
Speed, mph .. 570 630 640 640 700 680 
Maximum 
Weight, lbs .. 10,000 10,800 10,500 13,000 16,000 20,000 
Wing Area, 
Bae. PR. ccccee 200 200 200 a » eniene 230 
Gpem, %. ...00. 33 33 33.5 31 cane 34 
* These models have flown. 








This is the 
airflows. 


Later aircraft will 
powerful jet engine than the present 3,500-Ib. Rolls-Royce Dewent. 





Avro Delta—Avro is building half-a-dozen 707 aircraft for low, 
medium and high-speed research. Intakes are in the fuselage to 
avoid wing root aerodynamic interference for low-speed study of 


have different intakes and a more 
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The only 
picture 
available of Convair's latest ideas on 
the Supersonic Skate suggests that this 
project is a waterborne version of the 


Supersonic Seaplane— 


F-92. Notice the spray dams which pre- 

vent water entering the intakes. With- 

out these spray would cover the entire 
boat. 


It is odd that the U. S. has not tried 
a 45° triangle or the British a 
“classic” (i.e. Lippitch) 60° triangle. 


Delta Advantages 

Of the many advantages of the 
delta wing for a combination of high- 
speed efficiency and docility com- 
bined with acceptable low-speed 
characteristics, the aspect of pilot’s 
controllability has seldom been men- 
tioned. They are: 

(1) Rudder buffeting from normal 
sources is eliminated because air- 
flow separation from the junction of 
the stabilizer and vertical surface is 
obviated as there is no stabilizer. 


(2) As there are no tail surfaces, 
separation of the airflow from the 
wing cannot impinge on the structure. 


(3) Lateral trim changes are 
greatly reduced because the rigid 
delta structure permits greater pre- 
cision in profile construction along 
the span. 

(4) Longitudinal stability is greatly 
improved because downwash from 
the wing cannot affect the fore and 
aft trim. This in turn leads to re- 
duced stick force fluctuations. Thus 
the delta wing can be said to minim- 
ize the fundamentally unsatisfactory 
use of flapped controls in supersonic 
flow. 

Many of these advantages apply 
also to the tailless aircraft, but when 
they are combined with the high 
structural strength of the delta wing 
which improves spanwise lift-versus- 
attitude relation and the compara- 
tively easy method of achieving a low 
aspect ratio and a thin airfoil, the 
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BVesign lrends 


By Richard G. Worcester 








THE CHIEF designer of an aircraft is generally a man of robust prejudices 

because there are dozens of different ways of laying out the airplane and, 
as Kipling would have said, every single one of them is right. One designer 
told me that he never cares about the external line so long as the shape 
behaves properly in the tunnel. Another designer said emphatically that 
he would never give his hand to an ugly product. It might be added that the 
handiwork of these two men bears mute testimony to their respective 
philosophies. So what exactly is the relationship between external appear- 
ance and efficiency? It is no doubt that bugs will eat away a good or bad 
looking aircraft with equal disregard; but, other things being equal (which 
they never are) the smooth looking aircraft tends to be more efficient. 


The more one knows of the frantic anxieties in technical 
conferences on the structural strength of aircraft (which, of course, 
are held in secrecy rivaling the best Los Alamos traditions) the more 
one marvels at the perennial cheerfulness of the test pilots. Don’t 
they know about their spar-webs? Or don’t they mind? To see 
the same aircraft being flung all over the sky reveals how much 
showmanship is a part of aviation and how deceptive are the most 
convincing demonstrations. To stand the test of time is the only 
real standard by which the usefulness of aircraft can be judged— 
the rest lie in the realm of speculative potential. 


In an analysis of the aircraft taking part in their shows the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors divided the total weight of all aircraft by 
the number on display and found the average in 1946 was 22,000 lbs., in 
1947 it was 15,550, in 1948 it rose to 20,000 lbs. Last year the Brabazon 
helped hike it to 28,000 and this year it was 33,500 lbs. The average speed 
in 1946 was 275 mph, in 1947 it was 300, in 1948 it was 325, last year it was 
350 mph and this year it was 400 mph. This basic principle might be applied 
by the AIA to a wide examination of modern trends. These statistics, if 
they are fairly compiled, are the true measure of aviation progress. 


There is no evidence, published or otherwise of any very 
advanced studies of aircraft using a swept V-tail. The good point 
about it is the reduction in parasite drag, but the unfortunate char- 
acteristic of this type of tail is the poor directional stability which is 
so vital for gun aiming or rocket ranging. 


The interest in the NACA definitive comparison of a subsonic and 
supersonic jet delta-wing bomber lies in the parameters as much as in the 
figures themselves. Assuming a structure-to-gross-weight ratio of .3, the 
subsonic case provides for an ultimate range of 7,800 miles at 550 mph. at 
30,000 feet if (1) the lift-drag ratio is 20, (2) the compressor pressure ratio 
is 12 (3) the turbine inlet temperature is 1,700° R, (4) the maximum fuselage 
diameter is 11 feet and (5) fuel consumption is 0.9 1b./lb.th./hr. 

In the supersonic case the ultimate range becomes 5,050 miles at 800 
mph at 50,000 feet if (1) the lift-drag ratio is 10, (2) the compressor pressure 
ratio is 15, (3) the turbine inlet temperature is 2,300° R, (4) the maximum 
fuselage diameter is six feet and (5) maximum fuel consumption is 1.4 
lb./lb.th./hr. 

Another interesting point is that the Boeing B-47C (ex YB-56A) and the 
projected B-52 show range figures comparable to these ideals and make it 
clear how advanced these two designs are; it also, incidentally, shows how 
extraordinarily difficult it is to evolve an intercontinental jet bomber. 
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overall advantages are uniquely those 
of the delta wing. 


bs > . > 
Comparative Characteristics 
Comparing the existing designs it 
will be noticed that the Boulton Paul 
design is much shorter (26 feet) than 
the Avro (34 feet) or the Convair 
(41 feet). Fineness ratio works out to 
be 4.6 for the Boulton Paul, 6.0 for 
the Avro and 6.7 for the Convair. 
The Skate would be more than the 
F-92. The F4D’s fineness is unknown. 
Span of the three designs flying 
is roughly the same but the British 
jobs have a smaller wing area with 
a lower maximum weight. Wing load- 
ing of the Skate is probably the 
highest at about 70 Ilbs./sq.ft. fol- 
lowed by the F4D at about 65 Ibs., 
then the Convair at 56 lbs. The two 
British designs are both about 50 lbs. 
The F-92 has a phenomenally thin 
wing at 6% thickness-chord, and 
aspect ratio of 3.0; the Skate and 
F4D are probably of the same order. 
The Boulton Paul has a t/c of just 
over 10% and aspect ratio of 3.6. The 
Avro has a thick subsonic wing. 


Ground Attitudes 


Despite its flaps the P-111 sits 
nose-high on the ground about 10° 
(like the semi-delta-wing Vought 
XF7U-1). The other projects sit on 
the ground horizontally (excluding 
a small wing set). Undercarriage 
tread of the British delta wings is 
wide but it is rather miserably small 
on the F-92—the penalty of its razor 
wing. Presumably the tread on the 
F4D will be plenty big for carrier 
operation. 

In construction the Convair, Avro 
and Boulton Paul each have a triple 
spar construction. Fuel for the F-92 
is carried in the fuselage. In the 
P-111 there are six 'tanks, two in 
each wing root between the nose and 
middle spar and one on each side be- 
tween the second and third spars. 


Latest British 








delta-winged aircraft 








~. 


Boulton Paul 


ES 


is the 


Boulton Paul Delt P-111 with a Rolls-Royce Nene of 5,000 Ibs. static thrust. 


This is a 45° triangle and has leading edge slots,and flaps. 


It has recently flown. 
































THREE-VIEW artist's sketch of Convair's supersonic Skate (page 19). 


Wing-tip floats 


would be necessary but are not shown here. 


Thick skins, taking the torsion and 
ribs at right angles to the general 
spar lines, help take the bending 
moments. Detailed information on 
the control systems is not available. 
Small aerodynamic fences are used 
outboard of the control surfaces of 








a) The Supermarine 535 is a sonic inter- 
Britain's Fastest— stor powered by a Rolls-Royce Nene 


for afterburning. 


turbojet with provision 
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fuselage. 


20mm guns are 


in the wings in the prototype but later will be placed in the 
The triangle ahead of the intake is the standard 
British warning indication of an ejector seat. 


the F-92. Leading edge slots are sunk 
into the wing of the P-111. None of 
the existing delta wings have a true 
supersonic type of cockpit canopy 
as installed on the Douglas D-558-II, 
the stainless steel Bell X-2 or the 
British D.H. 108 designs. 
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THREE YEARS OF MOUNTAIN-TOP TESTING: 





Military-Industry Research 
Perfects Turbine Anti-Icing 


By WILLIAM D. PERREAULT 


G EVERAL years ago the problem 
of turbine engine icing appeared 
to be an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Today, according to P. M. 
Bartlett and T. A. Dickey, repre- 
sentatives of the Navy Air Materiel 
Command and Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, every major axial-flow tur- 
bojet and turboprop engine now in 
production or development stages is 
or shortly will be equipped with an 
anti-icing system. 

In their informative paper before 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
late last month, the two authors 
pointed out that in three years of 
turbine engine anti-icing development 
we have made progress equal to that 
made in 15 years of thermal wing 
anti-icing research. “We have 
reached the peak and are on the 
leisurely down grade of design re- 
finement and improvement,” they 
said. 

In addition to development of ef- 
fective anti-icing for the axial-flow 
turbine engines they have good 
words for the manufacturers and 
operators of centrifugal-flow turbines. 
In some 120 hours of rugged testing 
of the Allison J-33 turbojet there was 
“insufficient evidence to justify anti- 
icing of these engines.” 

Representing the first detailed re- 
port on “Gas Turbine Icing Tests at 
Mt. Washington, N. H.,” the Bart- 
lett-Dickey paper on Project Summit 
summarized operational problems 
presented by icing as well as the 
steps being taken to prevent ice for- 
mation. 


Ice Chokes Air Flow 


The most severe effect of engine 
icing, they reported, is the choking 
off of air flow through the engine. 
The non-streamline shape of the ice 
collection combines with actual 
blockage to minimize air flow pas- 
sage. Reduced flow causes a sharp 
increase in turbine temperature, the 
first and most reliable indication the 
pilot has of icing conditions, and re- 
duces thrust. 

Tests showed that, as a rule of 
thumb, there was a 2% loss in thrust 
for each 1% loss in inlet total pres- 
sure caused by the icing. They noted 
that this would mean a 15% loss in 
thrust for a one psi. drop in inlet 
pressure. 

Normally the pilot would increase 
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engine rpm. to counteract the loss 
in thrust but this is not possible. 
Higher rpm. will raise turbine and 
tail-pipe temperatures even higher 
and could cause turbine failures. In- 


stead the pilot must reduce rpm., 
further reducing thrust and he “rap- 
idly finds himself in an untenable 
position.” 
Reclassified Ice Forms 

Testing at Mt. Washington, the 
Bartlett-Dickey paper shows, resulted 
in a reclassification of ice formations. 
Previously classifications were based 
on data collected by the Mt. Wash- 
ington Observatory. More recent tests 
showed that ice accumulation on sur- 
faces reaches such proportions that 
shapes are no longer comparable to 
the object on which they form. As 
suggested by NACA, the shape of the 
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The test hangar is shown in the left-center of this view. Living quarters 
are to the right of the tower. 
In the lower left corner are the jet engines. 


The long building in the right-center is 
The building 


immediately in front of the communications tower is the Mt. Washington Weather 


Observatory. 


Both the cog railway (right) and the toll road are closed during the 


test season by drifting snow and ice. 
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for aviation gasoline would be increased to 39.425c per pound. 


TECHNICAL NEWS DIGEST 


® The de Havilland Comet, Britain’s prime jet transport, recently 
made the 570-mile flight from Hatfield, England, to Berlin in one 
hour and twenty-nine minutes. 

@Irving Air Chute Co. has rented new plant space in Buffalo and 
Lexington, Ky., and will hire 1,600 more employes to speed work 
on a $1,500,000 Air Force contract. About 600 of the workers will be 
hired at the Lexington plant. 

¢ Frontier Airlines has almost completed modification of 12 DC-3’s 
to permit handling of larger cargo shipments. Large-size cargo doors 
are being installed and cabin equipment revamped. 

® Lockheed Aircraft Service-International has received a contract 
from LAV, the Venezuelan Airline, to modify two Lockheed 749 
Constellations for replacing the Curtiss-Wright electric propellers 
with Hamilton Standard Hydromatics. 

® NACA’s Ames Aeronautical Laboratory has issued invitations to bid 
on construction and installation of the electric drive system for 
the $27,000,000, eight-foot supersonic wind tunnel at Moffet Field. 
This is one of three wind tunnels authorized by Congress last year. 
The others will be installed at Langley Aeronautical Laboratory and 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory. 

© I. Miller & Sons, Inc., of New York has received a $1,900,000 USAF 
contract for the construction of cargo parachutes. Miller, a war-time 
manufacturer of parachutes, flak suits, gloves, etc., will handle the 
contract at its Jersey City factory. The chutes contain about 1,250 
yards of material and carry a two-ton load. 

© Four Lockheed C-69’s owned by Intercontinental Airways, are now 
being converted for CAA certification as L-049 Constellations at 
Lockheed Air Terminal. The planes, eventually scheduled for de- 
livery to Israel National Airlines, will use Wright BA3 engines in- 
stead of the BA2 series, a 58-passenger seating configuration and 
have other modifications including additional instrumentation for 
the flight engineer’s panel. 

® Kollsman Instrument Division of Square D Co. has available a 
Mach number chart providing a simple reference for standard values 
for measurement of high speeds in terms of Mach number, indicated 
air speed, differential pressure, altitude and absolute pressure. Free 
copies are available from Kollsman, 80-08 45th Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
@ NACA has granted Dr. Max M. Frocht, research professor of me- 
chanics at Illinois Institute of Technology, a $13,700 grant for an 
investigation to develop a general method of three-dimensional 
photoelastic stress analysis. Dr. Frocht will attempt to extend the 
scope of photoelasticity to general problems and improve methods 
of for symmetrical problems. 

® The Flying Tiger Line, which employs more than 400 men in its 
maintenance shops at Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., re- 
ported that its maintenance division operations totaled nearly a 
million dollars during its fiscal 1949-1950 year. This compares with 
$200,000 for the previous year. More than $500,00 of this volume in- 
volved maintenance, overhaul and modifications of Douglas C-54 
aircraft. 

® CAB has amended CAR Parts relating to aircraft dispatcher, air- 
line transport pilots, traffic control-tower operator, flight engineers, 
flight navigators and mechanic certification to clarify eligibility of 
foreign nationals for U. S. certificates. The new rules limit certifi- 
cates to 12 months’ duration and then require reissue, providing 
reciprocal agreements on which they were granted remain in effect. 
® The Air Force has extended the contract of Lockheed Aircraft Serv- 
ice at its Iceland base at Keflavik to late 1951. The Keflavik base has 
576 workers. 

© Dr. Graham Edgar, vice president of Ethyl Corp., told the National 
Petroleum Association that there will be enough tetraethyl lead to 
meet any possible needs for military use. He said manufacturing 
capacity of tetraethyl lead, the anti-knock agent in gasoline, has 
increased nearly 20% this year over what it was in 1945 and by 
1952 will be up 50%. 

© E. I. duPont de Nemours announced that the price of tetraethyl lead 
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* A view of the summit of 
Winter—\,,. Washington after a 
freezing rain storm. Icing conditions 
exist 25% of the six-month testing period. 
Winds average 100 mph. or more 17% 
of the time and over 50 mph. 98% of 

the time. 


accumulation has a considerable ef- 
fect on engine icing. 

Type C icing (see drawing) has 
“relatively little effect on engine per- 
formance,” Class B icing is about 
four times as severe as C while Class 
A is four times as critical as type B. 
It can be seen that the seriousness of 
the accumulation is related to the 
shape. For unprotected engines the 
most critical temperature appears to 
be near freezing (see drawing). 

“So far,” the Bartlett-Dickey re- 
port states “insufficient data has been 
obtained to permit an absolute pre- 
diction of the effect of a given set 
of meteorological conditions, includ- 
ing temperature, liquid water content 
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THIS CHART, a curve showing the vari- 
ation in rate of engine performance 
deterioration which may be expected 
under average icing conditions, shows 
that the most severe icing will tend to 
be encountered at temperatures near 
freezing for unprotected engines. 
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TEST RESULTS at Mt. Washington enabled engineers to reclassify basic forms of ice 


accretions and arrive at more realistic classifications than previously used. 


In these 


two drawings the types of formation and the relative effect of these different types 

on the engine are shown for accretions on turbojet guide vanes. The important change 

in types was based on conclusion that final shape of the formation bears little relation 
to the shape of the object on which it forms. 


and mean effective droplet diameter, 
upon engine performance for a spe- 
cific engine.” 

While heating of the engine-inlet air 
to prevent icing has proved effective, 
the most “popular” method now in 
use is direct heating of the critical 
components of the engine inlet. This 
minimizes the thrust loss which di- 
rect heating of the inlet air would 
produce. Furthermore, the SAE 
speakers said, air for direct heating 
of the inlet air would best be drawn 
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BEARING SUPPORTS —~ 


ENGINE COMPONENTS PROTECTED AGAINST ICING 


from the combustion gases which 
would create a carbon monoxide 
problem if compressor air were also 
used for cabin or cockpit pressuriza- 
tion. 


Industry Solutions 


They listed the general practice in 
the engine industry for solving the 
icing problem for the various critical 
components (see drawing) as follows: 

Inlet Screens—Use of retractable 
screens with retraction before icing 
is encountered. 

Inlet Guide Vanes—Use of hollow 
heated vanes utilizing heated com- 
pressor discharge air or combustion 
hot gases as the heat transfer 
medium. 

Struts and Bearing Supports—Use 
of hollow heated construction similar 
to guide vanes or use of electrical 
surface heating. 
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Accessory Fairing—Use of double 
wall construction with hot air, hot 
gas, a hot oil, or use of electrical sur- 
face heating. 

Accumulating this data has not 
been simple. The summit of Mt. 
Washington is about one mile above 
sea level. During the six-month test 
period each year winds average more 
than 100 mph. 17% of the time and 
over 50 mph. 98% of the time. Winds 
sweep over the approaches to Mt. 
Washington carrying air almost a 
mile vertically. Condensation and 
supercooling which results provide 
ideal icing conditions. Consequently 
icing conditions exist 25% of the 
time. 

To capitalize on these character- 
istics the Air Materiel Command and 
Bureau of Aeronautics built an open- 
end hangar on the summit. Venturi- 
like inlets provide winds equivalent 
to low-speed flight. Inside the hangar 
separate facilities are provided for 
testing of complete engine installa- 
tions and for small critical test sec- 
tions. 


Summer-Only Access 


Engines, fuel and other equipment 
is transported over a cog railway and 
over an automobile toll road to the 
summit during the warm weather. 
In the fall drifting snow closes sev- 
eral miles of the toll road and the 
water freezing problem stops rail 
service. All supplies must be on hand 
prior to the start of this season. 

These supplies include 50,000 gal- 
lons of fuel oil for heating and power 
generation and 32,000 gallons for jet 
engine operation. They include the 
complete engine installations, test 
sections, spare parts, etc. 

When the test season opens each 
manufacturer is allocated 30 days for 
the full-scale engine test facility and 
20 days for the smaller test section 
facilities. This includes time for in- 


stalling and removing the equipment. 
An engineer competent to make pro- 
gramming decisions is required to be 
on the spot 24 hours a day during the 
test since operating conditions and 
other variables often dictate short- 
notice changes in the program. 

Bartlett and Dickey stress the im- 
portant contribution which the mili- 
tary-industry program, minus much 
of the usual redtape associated with 
similar projects, has had on the prog- 
ress made. It was only six months 
from time Project Summit was con- 
ceived in March of 1948 until the 
start of the full-scale test program in 
September. The only formality re- 
quired, they stated, was a military 
approval of the tentative test pro- 
gram to be used by the engine manu- 
facturer. 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


Lear, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
appointed C. E. Willis chief engineer, 
succeeding R. A. Rugge who resigned 
to become president and general man- 
ager of the Kil- 
gore Manufactur- 
ing Co., Wester- 
ville, Ohio. Willis 
was formerly sales 
manager of Lear’s 
electro - mechanical 
division in charge 
of west coast sales 
and field engineer- 
ing activities. 
Arthur W. Eich- 
mann, formerly of 
The Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., has been named to the sales 
engineering staff of Lear’s Teterboro, 
N. J., office, and will assume his new 
duties November 1. . . Synthetic Rubber 
Products Co., 1538 S. Eastern Avenue, 
Los Angeles, has been licensed to mold 
seals, gaskets, diaphragms and similar 
units from compounds developed by 
The Parker Appliance Co., for aircraft 
hydraulic and aviation fuel systems. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
named Paul W. Van Orden industrial 
products merchandise manager, suc- 
ceeding Chester F. Conner who has re- 
tired. George J. Fischer replaces Van 
Orden as manager of “V” belts and 
packing sales . . . Air Instro, Inc., in- 
strument maintenance and overhaul 
firm located in Long Island City, N. Y., 
has elected John W. Hinde, former sec- 
retary-treasurer, as president of the 
company. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., electrical manu- 
facturing firm of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
appointed R. A. Haworth, formerly 
manager of the company’s Baltimore 
sales office, as manager of the Dallas 
district sales office . . . Electrol, Inc., 
Kingston, N. Y., manufacturer of hy- 
draulic devices and landing gear for 
aircraft, has named Charles 8, Jones, 
Jr., formerly of Fairchild Aircraft Divi- 
sion, sales engineer. 





Willis 
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Aviations Unusual Problems 
Routine to Air Associates 


When CAA recently established 
new specifications for seat belts re- 
quiring stressing for 1,500 pounds, 
the manufacturers of seat belt 
buckles came up with some fantastic 
designs to meet the requirements. 
One manufacturer of long standing 
brought out what appeared to be the 
old-style belt and buckle. 

That manufacturer was Air Asso- 
ciates, Inc. The new Air Associates 
buckle did look like the earlier unit 
and in most aspects was identical. It 
had the same shape and outward ap- 
pearance, the original simplicity of 
operation. But the cross-section of 
the buckle had been beefed up 
slightly and met the new require- 
ments without additional complexity. 


Double Reputation 

For 27 years Air Associates has 
been finding better ways of doing 
routine jobs. As a result it has built 
up two distinct reputations: 

(a) To the fixed base operator and 
private flier, Air Associates is the 
aviation industry. It is their chief 
contact with the entire industry pro- 
viding them with virtually every 
need: headphones, ignition testers, 
distress signals, thermometers, ex- 
haust manifolds, paint guns, soap, 
aircraft finishes, etc. 

(b) To the aircraft manufacturer 
and airlines, Air Associates is 4 
friend in need. When the manu- 
facturer or airline comes up against 
a specialized problem which he is 
not equipped to handle efficiently, 
he often turns to Air Associates to 
utilize its engineering and develop- 
ment talent. 

Because of the scope of the com- 
pany’s distributor activities most 
people are quite familiar with its op- 
eration in this field. The 220-page 
Air Associates catalog is as familiar 
wherever there are airplanes being 
operated as the Sears-Roebuck catalog 
around farm houses. 


From A to Z 


This year’s catalog lists some 900 
major classifications and many times 
this many variations of the basic 
items. They stretch from Abrasives 
to Zinc chromate primer. Many of its 
customers today have been dealing 
with them for the past quarter of a 
century. One reason for this loyalty 
to Air Associates, the distributor, is 
the quality of products involved: BG 
and Champion spark plugs, Goodyear 
wheels and brakes, Kollsman instru- 
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ments, Scott oxygen equipment, 
Berryloid dopes, Hollingshead clean- 
ers and polishers, etc. 


Another major reason for Air As- 
sociates’ growth and the loyalty of 
its customers is the quality of serv- 
ice. To provide prompt service and 
maintain close relationships with its 
customers Air Associates maintains 
branch offices in Chicago, Dallas, 
Glendale and Miami. It also has 
representatives in Columbus, Omaha, 
Denver and Wichita. 

Each of the branch offices has on 
hand extensive material and equip- 
ment which experience has shown to 
be in demand. When necessary, re- 
inforcements are shipped from the 
home office at Teterboro, New Jersey, 
site of the company’s distributing 
and manufacturing headquarters. 


Sales Volume Gains 


While Air Associates’ distributor 
activities are impressive, they repre- 
sent only one-third of the company’s 
annual volume. Last year its far- 
flung activities resulted in $6,608,276 
in sales, 10% above the previous year. 
Figures for their fiscal year, which 
ended in September, will not be re- 
leased until late December but in- 
dications are that it should again 
show profits. Net profit after taxes 
last year was $29,276. 


Shop Section— 


voted to manufacturing activities. 





The improved financial position of 
the company, which immediately 
after the war had shown some red 
ink on the books, reflects the brand 
of administrative ability brought into 
Air Associates by Rudolph F. Gagg, 
president of the company since 1948. 
Gagg’s intimate knowledge of the 
aviation industry, gained in 25 years 
in the business, has enabled him to 
direct the company’s activities in the 
most productive channels. 

These channels include Air Asso- 
ciates’ manufacturing activities, activ- 
ities accounting for the greater part 
of the gross sales volume. The com- 
pany employs over 100 engineers and 
designers. Yet it seldom designs a 
new unit for general sales purposes 
—off the shelf sales. The group is 
kept productively engaged primarily 
by prime contracts with aircraft 
manufacturers and the military serv- 
ices. 


Liaison with Industry 


Keeping the group productively 
engaged and the manufacturing facil- 
ities busy calls for A-1 liaison with 
the manufacturing industry know- 
ing what the entire industry is think- 
ing and planning and keeping the 
industry aware of what Air Asso- 
ciates can do for it. 

This is the task that falls on Carl 
A. Carlsen, sales manager for both 
the merchandising and engineering 
activities. A small indication of the 
effective job which he performs in 
this category is indicated by a partial 
list of the prime aircraft manufac- 
turers who use Air Associates’ en- 
gineering and manufacturing facil- 





This view of the Air Associates manufacturing facilities shows a 
small cross-section of the 60,000 square feet of shop space de- 


This phase of AA's operations employs 450 workers; 


The shops are equipped with over 250 major machines. 
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. An excellent view of the details of the Bell H-12 heli- 
Transport Helicopter—_ |... is possible in this close-up air view. The 7,000 
production for the USAF. Cruising speed is 85 mph, top 


pound H-1I2 is in 
Range is 500 miles. It can carry 10 persons and has a useful 


speed over 120 mph. 





load of over a ton. 


Powered by a 600-horsepower P&W R-1340 engine. 





ities: Douglas, North American, Boe- 
ing, Ryan, Lockheed, Beech, Bell, Mc- 
donnell, Republic and Fairchild. 

To manage this widespread field 
activity Carlsen’s sales staff at each 
branch includes a number of en- 
gineering sales personnel on hand 
specifically to work with the manu- 
facturer in solving design problems 
involving electronic, electromechan- 
ical, hydraulic, pneumatic or com- 
posite systems. 


Varied Problems 


Sometimes the problems presented 
touch on only one phase of Air As- 
sociates facilities, such as the cock- 
pit canopy actuator designed in con- 
junction with Republic’s engineers 
for the F-84 or the design of the 
hydraulic unloader valve which has 
been widely adopted for use in the 
Douglas 3,000-psi hydraulic systems. 

At other times several facets of the 
design ingenuity are called upon as 
in the recent design of the steering 
control system for the Fairchild 
C-120 Pack Plane. In this instance 
Air Associates had designed the 
steering system for the Fairchild 
C-119 Packet, predecessor of the 
C-120, and the assignment was a 
natural. 

As requests originate in the field 
they are routed into Teterboro but 
only after the field engineers have 
worked with the originating agency 
to establish the scope of the require- 
ments. At Teterboro the request is 
handled by C. A. Sereno, engineering 
manager for aircraft products; A. E. 
Harrison, engineering manager for 
electronics products; or C. J. Knight, 
chief design engineer, as required by 
the nature of the project. 

The problem is analyzed, alternate 
methods of accomplishment are sur- 
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veyed and recommendations made. 
When the final design is arrived at 
the extensive shop facilities are put 
to work to tool for and manufacture 
the prototype unit, putting it through 
rigid testing and making final im- 
provements. Air Associates makes its 


tools, dies and fixtures in its own 
shops. 

Sometimes the manufacturer 
chooses to build the finished product 
in his own shop. More often they find 
it economical to contract with Air 
Associates to manufacture the item 
which they have designed. Sixty 
thousand square feet of the 113,000 
square feet of floor space occupied 
by Air Associates is used for manu- 
facturing facilities. This aspect of the 
business also represents 450 of the 
600 employes. 


250 Machine Tools 


Among the 250 major machine 
tools on its factory floor the company 
has turret lathes, gear hobbing and 
shaping machines, power presses 
and shears, facilities for anodizing, 
broaching, carburizing, boring, dy- 
namic balancing, etc. Several thou- 
sand standard and special tools, gages 
and instruments supplement produc- 
tion machines in providing for in- 
spection and testing during manu- 
facture and final assembly. 

With these facilities Air Associates 
manufactures fractional-horsepower 
motors, linear and rotary actuators, 
gear boxes, screw jacks, etc. Its 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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ANNOUNCING THE 


CURTISS 





> Here .. . in the Turbolectric Propellers . . . is 
Curtiss-Wright’s answer to the demand for dependable. 
efficient means of converting the tremendous power of 
turboprop engines into high performance thrust . . . 
with precision of control under all aircraft operating 
conditions. 


> Included in this advanced series of propellers are 
single and dual rotation types . . . subsonic, trans-sonic, 
and supersenic models . . . engineered to harness effec- 
tively turboprops from 2500 to 20,000 horsepower . . . 
designed to meet a wide range of aircraft installation 
requirements . . . equipped to provide the same re- 
liability, durability and versatility upon which the 
world-wide reputation of Curtiss Electric Propellers 
for piston-engines is founded. 


> The development and introduction of the Turbo- 
lectric series highlight Curtiss-Wright’s leadership as 
the foremost manufacturer of high capacity aircraft 
propellers. More than three-quarters of all propellers 
built today for use with aircraft engines of 3000 horse- 
power and more are built by Curtiss-Wright. No other 
organization approaches Curtiss-Wright’s demon- 
strated ability and experience in harnessing high horse- 
power — ability and experience which, blended skill- 
fully with the results of forward-looking engineering 
research, have produced the Turbolectrics. 


MANY SERVICE-PROVED FEATURES 
> The Turbolectrics are new only in the sense that 
they are specifically designed for use with turboprop 
engines. Most of their major features and components 
— and the principles of operation on which they are 
based — have already been proved in service. Like 





their piston-engine counterparts, the Turbolectrics are 
distinguished by: 


Hollow-steel blades of Curtiss monocoque construction, 
backed by over 125,000,000 hours of operation in military 
and commercial aircraft. 


Single-unit forged hubs, a similarly time-tested design 
particularly adaptable to the structural requirements of 
high-speed turboprop engines. 


Simple, dependable electro-mechanical pitch 
change mechanism, in which the power to change pitch 
is taken directly from the rotation of the propeller shaft. 
Developed and proved with the Curtiss-Wright propeller 
used exclusively on the B-36 bomber, this system eliminates 
need for complex hydraulics and electronics and is unaf- 
fected by temperature or altitude. 


Automatic synchronization for multi-engined aircra/t. 
The safety and dependability of reverse thrust 


for smooth air-cushioned landings and more effective bra':- 
ing. Curtiss-Wright propellers have been reversed over 
2,000,000 times in airline use alone. 


Electrical or heated-air de-icing. 


Rate of pitch change substantially increased throughort 
the entire range of reverse to feather. 





> For brochure describing the Curtiss- 
Wright Turbolectric Propellers, write 
Propeller Division, Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, Caldwell, N. J., on your com- 
pany letterhead. 


CURTISS = WRIGH 
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for Turboprop Engines ranging from 2500 to 20,000 Horsepower 





DEVELOPED THROUGH YEARS OF RESEARCH 
AND ENGINEERING 


> The refinement and adaptation of these proved 
Curtiss-Wright features to the special requirements 
of the turboprop engine were successfully accom- 
plished through an exhaustive research and devel- 
opment program dating back to 1943 ... and marked 
by gruelling, simulated service and actual flight tests. 
> As early as 1946, Curtiss-Wright turboprop pro- 
pellers were flight-tested on the TG-100 turboprop 
installed in the XC-113 experimental airplane. Two 
years later, the possibilities of the Turbolectric 
were spectacularly demonstrated by another of its 
predecessors. Fitted to a T-35 turboprop installed 
in the nose of a special five-engined B-17 “flying 
test stand,” this propeller flew the airplane with 
the propellers of the four wing engines feathered. 
> With the development of the Curtiss-Wright Tur- 
bolectric propellers, the aviation industry can look 
forward to more complete utilization of the gas tur- 
bine engine’s potentialities. 





the world’s largest and highest capacity propeller is a Curtiss- 
Wright Turbolectric. Designed for use with an extremely high- 
powered turboprop engine, this 19-foot diameter, eight-bladed 
flight model now being tested by the Air Force, employs the 
jual rotation principle developed by Curtiss-Wright in 1943. 








The Turbolectric series is the result of exhaustive research and 
development of gas turbine engine propellers combined with Cur- 
tiss-Wright’s years of experience in harnessing high horsepower. 
Among the early tests of a complete Curtiss-Wright turboprop pro- 
peller was one made in 1946 on TG-100 engines installed in the 
experimental XC-113 airplane shown above. 





Propelled solely by a predecessor of the Turbolectric Propellers 
fitted to a high-powered T-35 turboprop in the nose, this special 
Boeing B-17 “flying test stand” gave a spectacular flight demonstra- 
tion with the four propellers of its wing engines feathered. 





rhe distinctive electro-mechanical pitch changing mechanism and 
other features of the Turbolectric series are based upon experience 
gained through thousands of hours of operation under extremes of 
temperature and altitude with the world’s largest production pro- 
peller built by Curtiss-Wright and used exclusively by the Air Force 
to equip its squadrons of B-36 Inter-continental bombers. 
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At has announced that its annual Engineering and Maintenance Conference 
will be held at the Hotel Drake in Chicago April 24, 25 and 26. To be on 
the safe side we’ve already made our reservations. Last year we realized two 
weeks before the meeting in Kansas City that we still had no rooms reserved. 
A telegram to the hotel proved fruitless. Then it dawned on us that probably 
ATA’s Al Dallas and E. B. “Yank” Spaulding could give us a hand. Our call 
reminded them that they, too, were without reservations. 
* 

Guess we won’t be able to get them for you wholesale any 
more. The Coast and Geodetic Survey has announced that, effective 
November 1, it will discontinue the practice of giving 33-1/3% dis- 
count on quantity purchases of aeronautical charts. Move is based 
on “the dangerous practice of selling obsolete charts” which results 
when the middleman buys in excess of his needs and finds charts still 
on hand when a revised map is released. 

« 

Pan American reports that its daily seminar on station delays, started 
just about a year ago, has resulted in a 70% decrease in flight delays at 
Miami due to maintenance items. Every station delay of two minutes or more 
is reported and each day the panel with representatives of all the affected 
departments reviews this list. Causes are traced and corrective measures 
established to prevent recurrence. 

* 

Everything seems to be coming in cans these days. Last week I 
even noticed that Sears-Roebuck is marketing its can openers in 
cans. On a recent visit to Pratt & Whitney in East Hartford, we 
were particularly interested in the shipping cans for engines. The 
can for an R-4360 is about ten feet tall and only slightly larger in 
diameter than the engine. It weighs about 2,000 pounds or complete 
with engine about three tons. After the engine is enclosed and the 
can is sealed, five pounds’ air pressure is pumped into it. This keeps 
out moisture-laden air during shipment. We were told that the 
can could be dumped overboard from a boat and it would float. 

+ 


Now that flying saucers are back in the news (late last month 
a publication distributed to the nation’s public schools proclaimed that saucers 


CERTIFIED SAUCER PILOT 


competent to handle oll soucers, flying and otherwise, domestic and foreign, and should be treated accordingly, 


Vb Ninn 


actually do exist), I’m ready to show my saucer pilot certificate. These 
clever cards were donated by the local General Electric representatives during 
a “less than serious” luncheon discussion on the subject. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


ground radio communications trans 
mitters are used extensively by CA/ 
and other organizations. It is manu 
facturing radar and sonar equipmen 
for the military services, remot 
control systems and radio ranges, a 
well as landing gear oleo struts 
hydraulic actuating cylinders, contro! 
valves, etc. 


Electronic Work Growing 


Of particular interest at this time 
is Air Associates’ work in the field 
of electronics. Under A. E. Harrison’s 
guidance these activities are expand- 
ing rapidly. Much of the work is 
veiled in military secrecy but not all 
of it. Air Associates is making sub- 
miniature pack sets for VHF and 
UHF communications, radar sets, 
sonar, etc. 

A firing error indicator designed 
by the company now makes it pos- 
sible for anti-aircraft artillerymen to 
tell how close they are coming to the 
target. It tells them the degree of 
error whereas formerly only direct 
hits were known. Equipment jn the 
tow target, moving at speeds up to 
300 mph some 6,000 feet in the air, 
transmits signals to the ground tell- 
ing the gunner the degree and di- 
rection of his miss. 


When Air Associates was design- 
ing its much-heralded Compactuator, 
a linear actuator completely con- 
tained in a compact cylinder, it found 
that there were no radio noise filters 
which would fit the odd shape re- 
quirements of the installation. In- 
vestigation showed that it required a 
complicated and almost prohibitive 
(cost-wise) procedure to build dis- 
torted shape filters. Harrison’s staff 
came up with a new filter design 
which can be inexpensively shaped 
to installation requirements. Now the 
company is planning to expand its 
noise filter production. 

That’s the type of thinking and 
acting which has made Air Associates 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS: Boots Aircraft Ni 
Corp., Stamford, Conn., has released a gen 
eral catalog of Boots self-locking nuts. TI! 
illustrated catalog gives complete data < 
all items in the Boots line including thei 
sizes, dimensions, materials, heat range 
types of anchor bases, etc. 


GOODRICH ADS: B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio, is circulating a 20-pag 
compilation of advertisements entitle 
“Development Stories about B. F. Good 
rich.” 

SHOCK MOUNTS: The Barry Corp., 17 
Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass., has put 
lished catalog No. 504, a 12-page illustrate 
catalog of engineering and application dat 
on their shock and vibration mounts fo 
protection of sensitive equipment and inp 
struments. 
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: NEW PRODUCTS 


Heli-Coil Kit 


Heli-Coil Corp., 47-166 35th St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y., has announced 
series of new and compact kits for 
1e installation of MHeli-Coil screw 
read inserts. Provided are an assort- 





ment of iv.serts for screw threads from 
#6 to 1% inches size in American Na- 
tional Coarse and Fine Series, as well as 
for spark plug and taper pipe thread 
sizes. Kit contains a tap, inserting tool, 
a tank break-off and retrieving tool, a 
staking tool, extracting tool and a 
supply of inserts for 14 mm spark plugs. 


Instrument Scales 


General Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y.., 
has announced a new cover design 
which permits shadow-free illumination 
of instrument scales with conventional 
room lighting. The instruments, featur- 
ing a 44-inch long-scale, are available 
in ac and de applications. They use a 
protruding convex-type glass cover that 
permits the scale to be mounted flush 
with the front of the instrument case 
while providing clearance for moving 
parts. Twenty-five of the new instru- 
ments can be mounted on a panel 24 
inches square. Models, including dc 
ammeters and voltmeters and ac am- 
meters, voltmeters, wattmeters, fre- 
quency meters, power-factor meters and 
synchroscopes, are available in gen- 

ally used ratings and are mechanic- 
ally interchangeable with GE’s regular 
mng-scale instruments. 


Frequency Shift Keyer 


Northern Radio Co., 143 West 22nd 
st.. New York 11, N. Y., has designed 
new Type 105 Model 4 frequency shift 
eyer with a highly stable crystal oven 
hich has a temperature control of plus 
minus 0.1 degree C., with heaters on 
sur sides of the inner oven. Composed 
six main sections: keying circuit, re- 
‘tance tube, shifted oscillator, crystal 
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oscillator, modulator and power ampli- 
fier. Passing through the keying stage, 
a keying signal is limited in amplitude, 
then fed to the balanced reactance tube 
oscillator where it varies the frequency 
according to applied intelligence. This 
shifted frequency is heterodyned with 
the output from the crystal oscillator in 
the modulator stage and the sum fre- 
quency drives the power amplifier. 


Hose Tester 


Sprague Engineering & Sales, 1144 
West 135th St., Gardena, Calif., is manu- 
facturing a new air-operated, high- 
pressure hose test machine providing 
static testing at pressures up to 25,090 
psi. Model S-273 is a _ self-contained 
unit with control valves, automatic 


quick release valve, automatic air bleed 
valves, micronic filter, instruments, etc. 
Two Sprague air operated hydraulic 





boost pumps provide pressure ranges 
from 0-1500 psi and from 1-25,000 psi., 
respectively. A deem sump, 10 feet 
long with inclined drainboard serves as 
the testing chamber. A steel framed 
plexiglas cover provides protection and 
visibility during tests. A rack is pro- 
vided to drain hoses after testing. 


Tel-Car 

Schuttig and Co., Ninth and Kearny 
Sts.. N. E.. Washington 17, D. C., has 
introduced the Model 12A Tel-Car, a 





x} 
compact mobile VHF radiotelephone set 
designed for service in and around air- 
ports. It has a transmitter output of 
five watts and a receiver sensitivity of 
one microvolt. An automatic alarm in- 
corporated in the set signals the driver 
when the message is received, in the 
event that he has dismounted from the 
vehicle. 





Plug Wrench 


Gabh Manufacturing Co., Windsor 
Locks, Conn., has 
announced produc- 
tion of a new air- 
craft engine spark 
plug wrench which 
features a patented 
“Plug Grip” which 
holds the plug in 
the socket during 
its installation or 
removal. Designed 
to simplify the task 
of installing and 
removing inaccess- 
ible plugs and re- 
duce breakage and 
other damage re- 
sulting from inad- 
vercent dropping of plugs during hand- 
ling. 


60-Cycle Motors 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Brown Instruments Div.. Wayne & 
Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa., is 
now producing fractional-horsepower, 
two-phase, reversible 60-cycle motors. 
Primary features of the motors are 
those of reversibility and low inertia. 
Power requirements: line field power 
approximately 9.5 watts; amplifier field 
power approximately 4.0 watts and total 
power about 13.5 watts. Motor is re- 
versed by shifting the current in one 
field 180 degrees. Load impedance will 
vary from 6,000 to 15,000 ohms with 
an average impedance of 12,000 ohms. 
While maintaining relatively high tor- 
que at low speeds the motor is designed 
to have a tapered curve of speed versus 
voltage. Free rotor speed is 1,620 rpm. 
Gear reduction trains available with 
speeds of 27, 54, and 162 rpm. 





Drum-Lifting Hook 


Morse Manufacturing Co., 122 Dicker- 
son St., Syracuse 2, N.Y., is offering an 
improved Model 41 drum lifting hook 
which is lighter and stronger than 
previous models. Designed for lifting 
steel drums, the hook consists of double 
steel rods, malleable steel hook with 3” 
diameter welded ring. Lifting capacity 
is 1,000 pounds. Price $3.50 FOB Syra- 


cuse. 
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TRAFFIC & SALES 


Airlines Military Bureau... 


. . . Courts Armed Forces Group Travel Business 


By KEITH SAUNDERS 


i i MAY not be generally recog- 
nized, but one of the best selling 
jobs in the domestic air transporta- 
tion business today is being done 
from a couple of desks swallowed up 
in the vast interior of the Pentagon 
in Washington. 

These desks are occupied by Frank 
B. Macklin, director of the Military 
Bureau of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion’s Air Traffic Conference, and his 
assistant, Robert Minogue, formerly 
with Northwest Airlines. 

Through the efforts of these two, 
the domestic airlines during last 
fiscal year got $785,000 worth of 
group military travel business, much 
of which they would not have got 
normally, and were offered another 


Macklin 
$385,000 worth of business which 


they had to reject because of non- 
availability of equipment and space. 


Two Selling Jobs 


The Military Bureau, set up in 1949 
in anticipation of the ATC’s action 
in granting a 10% discount on mili- 
tary travel, actually has two selling 
jobs to do. It has to sell military 
transportation sections on the ad- 
vantages of moving personnel by air, 
and it has to sell the airlines on the 
importance of cooperating in the 
spotting of equipment at strategic 
locations and in the reporting to the 
Military Bureau of the availability or 
imminent availability of equipment 
at points where a military charter 
might be arranged. The bureau is 
doing a creditable job on both counts. 

The bureau has nothing to do with 
individual military travel; it can act 
only in cases involving movements 
of 16 or more persons. And even 
then it has to fight for the business 
except in the occasional instances 
when the movement is of such an 
urgent nature that the business goes 
to the airlines as a matter of course. 
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Minogue 





In those cases, the bureau’s function 
is to arrange the most expeditious 
routing. 

In all other cases, in the words of 
Bob Minogue, “it’s just a question of 
using a sharp pencil.” 

By which he meant that the Mili- 
tary Bureau, upon hearing of a 
projected movement of military per- 
sonnel from point A to point B, has 
to figure the rail fare for the group 
and then match if not better that 
figure. 


No Per Diem Allowance 


That wouldn’t be hard to do if the 
military policy on travel permitted 
the inclusion in cost computations of 
the $9 per diem allowances of per- 
sonnel traveling under military 
orders. And if the military took 
cognizance of the “in pipeline” time 
of personnel while in transit, air 
travel would get the nod over rail 
travel in nearly all cases involving 
more than an overnight trip. 

Unfortunately for the airlines, the 
military refuses to take into consid- 
eration anything but the actual 
transportation charges involved in a 
personnel movement, and the airlines 
have to bid against the railroads on 
that basis. That they get any non- 
rush military business at all under 
those restrictions is a credit to ATC’s 
Military Bureau and the airline 
traffic people who work closely with 
it. 

Another factor that limits the ef- 
fectiveness of the bureau is the 
“earthbound” thinking that still 
permeates, to no small extent, the 
transportation officers of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. 


AF Cooperates 

The Air Force, keenly air-minded 
and vitally interested in the mainte- 
nance of a strong commercial air 
transport industry, gives the Military 
Bureau full information on forth- 
coming group personnel movements 
as soon as it hears of them, thus giv- 
ing the bureau a chance to check on 
equipment availability and submit 
bids for as much of the projected 
travel as the airlines can handle on 
a basis that will give them a profit 
and yet compete with the railroads 
as to cost. 

As a result of such cooperation, 
about 80% to 90% of the bureau’s 
business comes from the Air Force. If 
it could get the same degree of assist- 
ance and cooperation from the other 








Airlines’ Emergency Role | 


Important statement indicat- 
ing increased Defense Dept. 
recognition of airlines’ emer- 
gency role was made by Under- 
secretary of the Navy Dan A. 
Kimball to the National De- 
fense Transportation Associa- 
tion in San Francisco, Kimball 
said, “Air transportation played 
a major role in helping relieve 
the initial shortages in the Far 
East . . . We have learned to 
count upon our airlines as a 
source of planes for emergency 
use. We must, therefore, con- 
tribute to the airlines’ peace- 
time health. . . . The airlines 
cannot possibly transport all of 
the military personnel who are 
in travel status . . . Commer- 
cial airlines can and should, 
however, carry an _ estimated 
15% of those who travel on 
military orders. I believe we 
should give the airlines this 
share of our business . . . It 
has always seemed to me some- 
what paradoxical that we have 
one branch of the government 
charged with encouraging the 
development of commercial air- 
lines, while at the same time 
other branches, for one reason 
or another, failed to give the 
airlines business which would 
help them expand their rev- 
enues.” 











branches of the service, it might 
easily double or triple its present 
volume of bookings. As it is, the 
bureau doesn’t often have a chance 
to bid on movements of Marine, Navy 
and Army groups except when 
urgency is involved, and then the 
services rush to the bureau for help. 


Even with these limitations, how- 
ever, ATC’s Military Bureau is 
digging up a lot of business for the 
airlines. During fiscal 1949, military 
air travel requests totaled $4,059,87°. 
This included individual travel, as 
well as group movements, and also 
included quite a bit, perhaps as much 
as 50% of international air travel, 
such as movements of dependents of 
military personnel to Germany and 
other overseas points. Included in 
this total was $287,000 of business 
that was routed by the Militar: 
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83ureau, which was in operation only 
during a part of the fiscal year. 


Has Pentagon Office 


During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1950, the bureau began to come 
into its own. It acquired an office in 
the Pentagon, where it could main- 
tain effective liaison with military 
transportation officers, and Macklin, 
who has been handling the job alone, 
was given an assistant. Stephen 
Noble went with the bureau on loan 
from American Airlines, and when 
AA called him back Minogue was 
hired as assistant director of the 
bureau. 

During that year, the dollar vol- 
ume of domestic military air travel 
requests amounted to $4,555,998, or 
roughly double that of the preceding 
fiscal year. The bureau routed $785,- 
000 of this business and had to turn 
down another $385,000, as mentioned 
previously. 

Volumes for the current year will 
be much greater, due to the general 
step-up in military activity and to 
the increasingly effective function- 
ing of the Military Bureau. The 
bureau’s July volume totaled $799,- 
836, including $489,600 in passenger 
travel and $310,236 in military air 
cargo business (the latter being the 
first venture of the bureau into the 
cargo field). August volume was 
$542,908 of which $382,320 was pas- 
senger travel, and the September 
volume was $541,159, of which $406,- 
918 was for passengers. There was 
offered an additional $491,912 of pas- 
senger business which the bureau 
was unable to accept. 


Bureau in Action 


A recent case will illustrate the 
manner in which the bureau func- 
tions. The Air Force transportation 
office in the Pentagon received word 
that on a certain date in October 
ome 2,100 men were to be moved 
from a training field in the south- 
west to a dozen bases scattered 
throughout the country in groups 
anging in number from 27 men to 
ver 400. The bureau obtained the 
st of scheduled movements and set 
o work to see what it could do about 
etting some of the business for the 
irlines. 

First question was how much air- 
ine equipment could be mustered in 
he vicinity of this particular AF 
ase on the desired date. The bureau 
iispatched a lot of queries and found 
hat TWA would have a high-density 
70-passenger) Constellation in the 
icinity, American Airlines would 
ave a DC-6, Pioneer would have 
wo DC-3’s and Turner (now Lake 
entral) Airlines would have a DC-3. 

It was determined that the best 
rice could be quoted by using all 
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Cher the Coutter— 


Sales Promotion 


wt 70 New York travel agents think about the promotion literature being 

supplied by domestic and international airlines is covered in a survey con- 
ducted recently by O’Brien & Dorrance, New York advertising agency which 
handled promotion for American Overseas Airlines prior to its purchase by Pan 
American World Airways. The results of the survey will be of interest to all air- 
lines. Included in the survey were 20 small, 20 medium-large and 30 large volume 
agencies. Asked what they thought of the promotion folders supplied by airlines, 
only 50% answered “good.” Most small agencies (about half of whom represented 
only two airlines, Pan American and Eastern) seemed satisfied, while large agencies 
had complaints. 

O’Brien & Dorrance noted that those interviewed approved “simple, striking 
cover designs”—most folders are easy to read when held in the hand, but from a 
distance of 10 feet and among many others “they assume the aspect of successful 
camouflage.” 

Almost three-quarters (72.8%) of agents thought that the folders stress the 
correct selling points of airline travel, adding that prices and schedules are in- 
formation that should be included in all folders. Asked for their opinions on the 
best selling points, 31.4% said speed and 22.8% destination. In answer to another 
question as to whether pictures of faraway places or reading matter had the most 
influence on people, 77.1% said pictures. On what people are most interested in, 
41.1% said safety, 30.3% speed, 27.4% economy and 1.2% stylishness. As to whether 
overseas folders give too much, too little or the wrong kind of information, 47.1% 
said “all right,” 15.7% too little. Concerning space provided on folders for their 
own imprint, 87.1% answered that enough space was provided. 

If these agents can be considered typical, it would seem that there is room 
for improvement in airline folders. Copies of the complete survey can be secured 
from O’Brien & Dorrance, 160 E. 56th St.. New York 22, N. Y. 

Southwest Airways is using a two-panel cartoon in its current timetable, 
selling the family plan. A new and different sales promotion that should be ef- 
fective. 

Pan American-Grace Airways has embarked on a sales training program 
under which it is bringing key traffic and sales personnel in South America 
to the U. S. for a three-week familiarization trip and indoctrination into new 
sales-traffic procedures. As part of their training, the men visit Panagra district 
sales offices in Miami, New York, Washington, Chicago and New Orleans, and 
also inspect traffic-sales departments of connecting carriers. After returning 
home, they take an eight-week correspondence course dealing with problems 
on reservations, schedules, fares, etc., which is sent to them from Panagra’s 
New York office. Most of the questions are based on Official Airline Guide. 


Sales Offices 


PAN AMERICAN World Airways has opened its new sales office in the World 
Center Bldg., 16th and K Sts., NW, Washington, D. C. . . . United Air Lines has 
set up an Offline sales office in Dallas, Tex. . . . El Al Israel National Airlines has 
established new offices at 27-29 W. 57th St., New York. New location will house 
U. S. executive offices as well as the airline’s main ticket office. 








Traffic and Services 


petrisa Overseas Airways Corp. on Nov. 8 will inaugurate first non-stop service 
between New York and Nassau, Bahamas, two round-trips weekly with Strato- 
cruisers . . . Continental Air Lines will take no further steps to oppose CAB’s recent 
decision which requires suspension of trunk-line service at Big Spring, Tex., for 
the duration of Pioneer Air Lines’ reissued feeder certificate. R. F. Six, Continental 
president, said the company will probably suspend at Big Spring on Oct. 31... 
American Airlines had added second section to its transcontinental DC-6 coach 
flight to accommodate weekend (Friday-Saturday-Sunday) loads. On those days, 
140 seats are now available in each direction New York-Los Angeles. 

Pan American World Airways is offering all-expense tours to Hawaii rang- 
ing from $316 for one week to $872 for three weeks . . . Pan American’s DC-4 tourist 
class service between New York and Bermuda ($85 round-trip) will be operated 
daily after Nov. 1. Present operation is on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
First-class Constellation service ($99 round-trip) will continue on Fridays, Satur- 
days, Sundays and Mondays. 

An order for compulsory winding up of Butlin’s (Bahamas) Ltd., owner of 
Holiday Village on Grand Bahama Island, has been entered in London Chancery 
Court. It was obtained by British creditors of the concern. The village accom- 
modated about 1,000 persons and catered to all-expense vacationers. Several air- 
lines had made, or were planning to make, working arrangements with the firm. 
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The Delta Fleet 


SEVENTEEN 
DC-3's 






SIX DC-6's 





ee sain 





THREE C-47's SIX DC-4's 


General Offices: 
Municipal Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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the available equipment in the move - 
ment of one large group bound to a 
point not too many air hours away 
and yet not conveniently reached by 
rail. A little quick calculating dis- 
closed that by scheduling three 
round-trips for the Connie, two for 
the DC-6, and one each for the 
DC-3’s, the airlines could move the 
largest single group involved. 

Charter rates were obtained from 
the respective airlines, and although 
the price quoted by one of them was 
a little high the bureau was able to 
total them and still offer the Air 
Force a combined rate slightly below 
that of the basic rail fare for the 
group. The airlines got the business, 
which meant profitable equipment 
utilization, and if they had had more 
planes in the vicinity they might have 
moved two to three times as many 
men as they did. 


Backhaul Bargains 


Another angle the bureau works 
is this. It has a prospective charter 
to fly a planeload of AF personnel 
from Georgia to Chicago. The charter 
tariff, of course, has to include a cer- 
tain amount of “dead” mileage flown 
in returning the plane to the area 
of origin. The Military Bureau then 
contacts the Army, Navy and Marines 
to see if they have a planeload of 
personnel they would like to move 
from Chicago to the southeast area 
at a price below rail fare. In this 
event, it can quote both branches 
the one-way “live” charter rate at a 
worthwhile savings to both and get 
two charters for an airline that 
otherwise would have had only one, 
if that. 

In other words, when a reverse 
movement can be lined up and 
“dead” mileage eliminated, the air- 
lines can compete effectively with 
the railroads, in most instances. 


Larger Share Possible 

By giving good service and pro- 
viding substantial savings in travel 
time and per diem allowances, the 
Military Bureau is hopeful that the 
airlines will gradually wear away 
much of the preferential treatment 
now accorded to the railroads by the 
military services, especially by th 
non-aviation branches. 

If this hope materializes, the air 
lines, instead of getting less than 6° 
of the total military transportatio: 
budget, as they did last year ($4. 
millions) out of an appropriate 
$80,000,000), may get 20% to 35% o 
the military travel business. 

And if this comes to pass, it wil 
be largely because Frank Mackli 
and Bob Minogue have sold the air 
lines on giving them the kind of co 
operation that will enable them t 
give the military fast and convenien 
transportation where it wants it 
when it wants it, and at a price tha 
meets or beats the rails. 
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>ROUND FLOOR 
view, showing unique 
ticket counter curv- 
ing between two 
large pillars. Note 
open view under 

counter. 





Ultra-Modern Ticket Office 


HOSE ATTENDING the opening of Panair do Brasil's daringly 
[pre dl ticket office in Sao Paulo in August went away talking 
about the striking esthetic effects obtained in the design and appoint- 
ments of the office. They and subsequent visitors have, in fact, talked 
so much about the office that Panair do Brasil ticket sales at Sao Paulo 
have increased appreciably. This is precisely the reaction Dr. Paulo 
Sampaio, president of the airline, had hoped for in designing the 
interior of the building and supervising the execution of his ultra- 

modern ideas. 
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BRAZILIAN ranchers appreciate the cowhide covers on the seats in the 
upper lounge. Note grillwork in rear and Constellation-like effect of 
ceiling lights. 
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THIS STRIKING photo looks down on curvilinear ticket counter aoe es ab _—€ -— 
and also shows a part of the second floor lounge in background. 
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MANAGER'S 

office on second 

floor also carries 

out clean lines 

of design in its 

simple _—_furnish- 
ings. 





STEPS leading to upper floor in a sweep- 
ing curve convey eerie impression of 
floating in air. 








Airline Commentar 


By Eric Bramley 





OW to instruct passengers on overocean flights as to what they should do 

if a water landing, or “ditching,” is necessary is a delicate job. One of the 
best publications we’ve seen on the subject is United Air Lines’ booklet, 
Ditching Procedures, which is placed on each seat on Honolulu flights. It’s 
written in a light vein, cleverly illustrated. Far from scaring anyone, it’s a 
pleasure to read. Before takeoff, UAL stewardesses also demonstrate how to 
put on and adjust life jackets. Credit for designing and writing the booklet 
goes to Gene Raven, UAL’s advertising manager. 

* 


For airline salesmen, we quote the following “Confucius say” 
from American Airlines’ “Flagship News”: “Salesman who cover 
chair instead of territory always on bottom.” 

. 


Edward Kranch, a subscriber who lives out in La Mesa, Calif., and who 
works for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., sends us a copy of Henry Mc- 
Lemore’s syndicated newspaper column, “The Lighter Side.” He’s upset about 
an item that appeared on Oct. 12, and we can’t say that we blame him. 
McLemore said he wished someone would discover for him “why airlines 
board passengers before the motors are warmed and tested. What would 
be wrong in tuning up the big electric fans before the customers are made 
to take their seats? Many’s the time I have sat on airplanes for half an 
hour before it was discovered that one of the engines needed a haircut or a 
new sparkplug, and departure would be delayed.” Mr. Granch feels that 
someone should tell McLemore about “pre-flight activities on aircraft pre- 
vious to being taxied to terminal for flight departure.” We know that the 
well-known columnist has traveled far and wide by air but we doubt whether 
he’s sat for half an hour on many occasions unless it has been on account of 
traffic delays. Certainly wouldn’t be for warming and testing. Might be an 
idea for some airline to take him on a tour of its shops, explain its procedures, 
etc. Probably give him material for a good column. 

7 


For your file of comparative statistics (in case you keep one for 
speech-making or other purposes), we donate the following: there 
were 21,500 deaths in traffic accidents during the first eight months of 
1950, and indjcations are that the year’s total will be 36,000. Last 
year, there were 1,100,000 injuries in auto accidents, including 


90,000 permanent impairments. 
o 


Fred Hunter, manager of our west coast office, sends us the following 
note: “Bruce Pickett has what a lot of his colleagues on Western Air Lines 
regard as the best job in the airline business. Pickett thinks so too. He is 
station manager for Western at Jackson, Wyo., where it is cool, in the summer, 
and in Palm Springs, Calif., where it is warm, in the winter. Moreover, when 
Pickett closed up the Jackson office for the season recently he went off for a 
six weeks’ vacation on pay before reporting in Palm Springs on Nov. 1. His 
practice is to accumulate compensatory vacation time for between seasons. 
Pickett’s selection for this job was no accident. He applied for it and talked 
Marvin Landes, vice president-service, into giving it to him after he got out 
of the Army in 1946. Before the war Pickett worked for Eastern Air Lines.” 
Sounds like an excellent candidate for best job in the airline business. Any- 


one differ? 
* 


Dick Worcester, who handles design-engineering writing for 
this publication, says we should give American Airlines a pat on the 
back for efficient passenger handling. He was at LaGuardia Field, 
without a@ reservation, wanting to get to Washington. Says Dick: 
“In exactly three minutes before the deadline, the following hap- 
pened: (1) the agent checked the seat reservation, and obtained one, 
(2) ticket issued on a travel card, (3) baggage tagged and placed 
aboard, (4) AA cashed a traveler’s check, (5) I was passed through 
the gate and boarded the plane, (6) the plane left on schedule.” 
Sounds like the old assembly line was working at full speed. 
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AIRLINE PEOPLE 


————ADMINISTRATIVE 


Arthur H. Meyer has been appoinied 
personnel director of The Flying Tiger 
Line, succeeding A. J. Molnar, who 
resigned to enter other activities. 


David C. Frailey has been appointed 
New England regional director of public 
relations for American Airlines, replac- 
ing Karl W. Dahlem, who has been ap- 
pointed central regional director of 
public relations with headquarters in 
Chicago. Dahlem succeeds Leo Boyle, 
who resigned to accept another position. 
Frailey has been in San Francisco. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


W. W. Hubbard has been appointed 
supervisor of materials transportation 
for American Airlines at LaGuardia 
Airport. 

F. E. Hembree has been promoted 
from Newark station manager to super- 
intendent of stations for The Flying 
Tiger Line. 

T. K. Touw, formerly station manager 
for Delta Air Lines at Cincinnati, has 
assumed duties of station manager at 
Augusta, succeeding Paul Nabors, re- 
signed. 

James Morriss, former station man- 
ager at Monroe, was transferred to the 
Cincinnati post, Ed Young was shifted 
from Columbus to Monroe, and Len 
Westrup, formerly station manager at 
Kokomo, was moved into the same spot 
at Columbus. 

Milton G. Montgomery, for the past 
four years traffic 
manager of Bul- 
lock’s department 
store in Los 
Angeles, has been 
appointed director 
of traffic for The 
Flying Tiger Line, 
in charge of 
freight stations 
and ground opera- 
tions of the car- 
rier. He succeeds 
Albert J, Jansen, who returned to his 
duties as assistant to Robert W. Pres- 
cott, president. 

Patrick J. Corcoran, formerly station 
manager for All American Airways in 
Philadelphia and more recently station 
agent in Newark, has been promoted to 
station manager in the latter city, re- 
placing Raymond Garcia, transferred 'n 
the same capacity to Allegheny County 
Airport, Pittsburgh. William P. Spel!- 
man moves up to the post of chief agent 
at Newark. 

Charles R. Pearcy, formerly station 
manager for all American Airways «t 
Allegheny County Airport, Pittsburg), 
has been transferred to Philadelphia 
International Airport in the same 
capacity. 

James P. Stewart, Jr., of Chattanoogs, 
has been employed as a first officer by 








Montgomery 
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ita Air Lines. A flyer for 14 years, 
» served with the Air Force and the 
Transport Command during the 
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T. W. Marshall, Philippine sales man- 
ger for Northwest Airlines for the past 
8 months, has been appointed district 
ales manager in Seattle, succeeding 
George Hatch, recently named western 
egional sales manager. Marshall joined 
NWA in 1938 as a traffic representative. 
James D. Browner, former traffic 

representative for Trans-Canada Air 
Lines in Chicago, has been appointed 
to the position of district manager of 
traffic and sales for Mid-Continent Air- 
lines in that city. G. M. Gardner, form- 
erly city sales manager for MCA at 





Gardner 


Browner 


Shreveport, has been named to the 
same position at the line’s new Mil- 
waukee office. 

Bennett King, for the past two years 
publicity representative at United Air 
Lines’ executive offices in Chicago, has 
been named to the new position of 
district publicity manager for Hawaii. 

Howard W. Johnson has been named 
to the newly created post of supervisor- 
area sales control in American Airlines’ 
New York reservations offices. Replac- 
ing Johnson as assistant manager of 
reservations and ticket offices in the 
region is James De Witt, former sales 
table supervisor at LaGuardia. 

C. W. Blakey, Jr., resigned as pas- 
senger sales superintendent for the 
Pacific-Alaska Division of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways to join the contract 
administration department of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft in San Diego. 

B. J. Talbot, who has been with 

Northwest Air- 

lines’ sales organ- 

ization since 1940, 

has been appointed 

as Hawaii sales 
manager with 
headquarters in 

Honolulu. He had 

served as Philip- 

pine sales manager 
before being 
named European Talbot 

sales manager 

lier this year. R, S. Thompson, who 

been in charge of NWA’s Hawaii 
ce since Robert J. Wright’s appoint- 
nt to the position of Detroit sales 
nager a few months ago, remains as 
ior sales representative in Honolulu. 
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... but the standard Seat Belt of all airlines! Now 
stronger and safer than ever before. All belts meet N 
or exceed requirements of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Technical Standard Order—C22. 
Standard components allow variety of lengths, 
end-fitting, plastic tips, plain or chromium buckles. 
Attractive webbing in complimentary colors for 
all aircraft interiors. Special colors can be 
supplied when required. 


\ 


Easy to Operate 


Easy to Use + Easy to Install 
Easy to Replace + Easy to Service 


AIR ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
Teterboro, New Jersey 


DALLAS, TEXAS « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « GLENDALE, CALIF. 


EXPORT DEPARTMEBD + C 
Wire, f 
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U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic for July, 1950 
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6,620,000 756,636 317,406 199,23 

1,591,000 165,082 79,236 197.10 

483,000 © 6.0 46,470 161,448 | 99.48 

2,262,000 1,580 223,179 105,834 199.99 

7,159,000 5,095 17,711 216,423 717,322 30.17 357,945 358,400 199.72 

568,000 eee 24 9,069 62,517 | 14.50] 142,085 153,388 |92,63 

7,251,000 6,728 9,777 272,730 826,670 | 32.91] 345,279 345,743 | 99.87 
3,221,000 8,143,000 4,17 18,337 353, 814,330 43.47 339,308 323,250 | 99.64 ) 
Je 
Robinson 5,023 767,000 2,004,000 2,908 2,209 75,181 185,351 40,56 100,546 98,398 | 97.97 a 
Southern 3,253 530,000 3,125,000 me 8 sae 56,112 282,232 | 19,88] 148,788 149,110 | 99.78 ie 

Southwest 12,450 2,413,000 4,013,000 4,358 | 10,614 260, 522 527,172 | 49.42] 219,655 208,514 | 98.27 

Trans-Texas 5,446 1,224,000 5,342,000 2,980 4,717 134,668 - 534,198 25.21 254,380 254,386 [100,00 iI 
Turner 1,217 265,000 1,182,000 1,807 cece 26,346 119,608 22,03 83,579 79,856 | 97.13 a 
West Coast 1» Slade 1,079,000 2,532,000 1,125 2,47 100, 544 262,125 | 38.36] 120,574 121,768 | 98,89 ‘co 
Wiggins 372 33,000 158,000 ss eee 3,129 15,778 19.83 39,836 43,210 | 91.65 No 

Wis, Cent, 4,732 791,000 1,572,000 4,302 eee , 82,404 164,949 49.96 184,253 185,442 | 99.36 
iT 
TOTALS 96,033 18,659,000 54,605,000 47,194 66,741 1,971,094 5,703,619 34.55] 2,997,145 2,985,389 | 98,86 Tw 
Un 
we 

Helicopter Mail Service 

HAS cee eeee eoceelece 1,632 ses eee 1,632 4439 36.76 28,362 28,570 | 99.27 10 

Los Angeles eee eoee ecovcelece 3,237 eee eee 3,237 11,060 29.27) 28, 506 28,785 | 99.03 

* Formerly Challenger Afrlines and rch Air) Lines. janies have jmerged are now operating under ngme of Frontier ast) nes, Inc. 
WOTR: Prontier Airliges -- RB ngdre for June, |1950: e342 , 



































U. S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses for July, 1950 
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ee 
All American 122,80, | * 3,235 Bo 
Bonanza 42,316 82 se 
Central 44,051 ‘ 57,508 Sn 
Eapire 54,145 396 83,052 45,623 37,429 7,261 
Frontier” 201, 806 1,341 317,681 151,282 166,399 -10,626 a 
Mid-West 48,064 eee 52,250 29,018 23,232 812 Pi 
Piedmont 114,625 2,638 248,136 140,849 107,287 26,328 Pa 
Pioneer 110,985 1,219 271,638 128,439 143,199 15,964 . 
Robinson 31,284 1,656 645 202 536 100,283 53,219 47,064 -16,893 “a 
Southern 73,219 1,132 ee 159 66% 137,939 69,357 68,582 =34,159 a 
Southwest 200,442 114,805 71,618 1,456 3,604 -214 9,098 170,713 Vay 022 96,691 29,728 ' 
Trans-Texas 203,735 54,888 145,963 985 1,459 302 eee 184,009 85,926 98,083 19,726 ~ 
Turner 46,371 9,512 32,003 723 wheels 59 407% 51,374 26,559 24,815 -5,003 “ 
West Coast 118,540 62,762 53,075 585 900 156 231 105,413 46,213 59,200 13,127 
Wiggins 21,846 1,975 19,801 se see 5 64 21,671 9,366 12,305 17% 
Wis, Central 148,854 43,155 103,459 1,709 eee 245 eee 143,062 75,773 67,289 5,792 
TOTALS 2,337,238 985,628 | 1,269,218 17,157 17,428 5,461 34,612 2,306,883 1,132,062 1,174,821 30,350 
Helicopter [Mail Servicd 
Hel, Air Serv, 31,012 eeee 31,012 eee eee eee eee 28,890 17,306 11,584 2,122 
Los Angeles 35,632 eeee 35,632 éee eee sts eee 34,719 22,416 12,303 913 
* Formerly Challenger Airlings and Monarch Air Lines. | Companies |have mergedjand are nowjoperating under game of Frontier Airlines, |Inc. 
es e . 
U. S. Domestic Airline Revenues & Expenses for July, 1950 
S e ye 
J 2 x 
w 5 
od se Ke = 
American $ 10,369,170 |$ 8,986,151/* 430,216 |$ 181,352 |* 530,913| $ 108,825 |$ 98,278/% 7,836,325 $ 4,037,975 n 
Braniff 1,332,487 1,057,116 201,673 23,860 32,662 12,645 err 1,095,116 598,773 
Capital 2,619,819 1,994,173 306,135 52,389 124,976 16,004 98,350 2,305,819 1,234,426 
Caribbean 70,699 50,728 4,911 eeee 2,331 337 350 72,762 »2 
c&s 753,081 531,991 167,357 20,277 16,518 5,278 7,731 700,360 417,587 
Colonial 408,640 286,204 110,006 2,675 3,199 2,435 350 415,214 217,138 
Continental 558,571 385,186 135,981 3,503 10,483 3,239 4,591 486,465 275,259 
Delta 1,472,022 1,191,879 166,339 26,021 45,746 13,843 20,550 1,382,476 " 
Eastern 5,767,236 5,115,29% 230,737 114,539 121,534 70,593 102,135 5,906,673 2,771,602 
Hawaiian 320,177 277,188 2,614 9,172 20,192" 7,49 2,292 300, 716 119,276 181,440 19,46 
Inland* 311,507 240,161 62,471 2,000 4,221 2,383 aie ee 233,623 110,107 123,516 77,884 
MCA 729,712 543,174 158,100 6,503 9,47 4647 4,209 661,451 294,282 367,169 68,26: 
National 1,144,805 862,459 148,784 6,084 38,445 13,142 71,215 1,098,519 540,375 558,144 46, 28¢ 
Northeast 740,539 581,552 132,862 4,900 9,904 4,529 35945 596,866 293,324 303 5542 143,672 
Northwest 3,234,611 2,762,934 250,289 62,737 101,061 24,796 24,864 3,210,645 1,761,210 1,449,435 23, 966 
Trans Pacific 86,586 2g 779 eeee 166 95 1,07% 6,317 82,639 36,003 46,636 3,947 
TWA 6,730,145 5,817,161 429,780 162,054 200, 325 63,719 32,991 5,458,129 2,811,659 2,646,470 1,272,016 
United 9,066,314 7,738,592 555,051 185,180 386,486 83,137 95,567 7,127,110 3,132,938 3,994,172 1,939,204 
Western* 1,096,513 956,690 73,019 14,750 14,381 6,770 24,611 868,570 400, 782 467,788 227,942 | 
TOTALS 46,812,634 39,453,412 | 3,576,325 878,162 | 1,673,846 444,890 598,346 39,839,478 | 19,400,884 | 20,438,594 6,973,154 
* Operations of| Western and its subsidiary, Inland, should be cobsidered as ponsol idat although reports are filed epparately as phown here. 
WOTE: These Figures are taken from monthly reporte/filed by the airlines pith CAB. ‘The data are tentative and subjpct to later phange. 
‘ 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for August, 1950 
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227,344,000 | 75,22 71.98] 5,236,902 5,169,045 | 99.63 
34,136,000 | 57,31 592 51.24 963,999 955,290 | 99.83) 
73,284,000 | 58,47 52,86] 1,966,597 1,945,532 | 97.79) 
1,252,000 | 42.57 »290 46,028 37,32 47,776 47,797 | 9.49 
10,373,000 18,319,000 | 56,62 92,951 1,216,607 2,112,227] 57,60 629,398 624,336 | 99.40) 
colonial 23,160 5,834,000 10,628,000 | 54,89 12,738 602,405 1,245,195] 48,38 361,384 362,467 | 99.36 
ontinental 19,845 7,129,000 14,443,000 | 49,36 45,614 753,972 1,500,721] 50,24 507, 582 504,262 | 99.76) 
Delta 545794 23,585,000 39,769,000 | 59,30 327,415 2,790,391 5,270,693] 52.94] 1,204,639 1,170,154 | 99.86) 
‘astern 229,331 98,008 ,000 161,383,000 | 60,73 93,078} 10,753,141 20,980,816] 51.25] 4,118,433 4,031,219 | 99.94) 
Hawaiian 38,127 4,997,000 6,956,000 | 71.84 74,890 432,79 789,505] 54.82 319,77 245,124 | 98.46) 
Inland* 9,746 3,925,000 7,281,000 | 53.91 19,856 415,727 852,532] 48,76 303,214 303,465 | 99.92! 
MCA 31,151 9,434,000 19,179,000 | 49,19 46,476 1,004,892 2,091,362] 48,05 766,871 The, 000 | 99.77) 
National 30,448 18,279,000 36,948,000 | 49,47 215,770 2,179,407 4,804,477] 45.36 885,607 816,757 | 98.64) 
Northeast 49,675 9,428,000 15,509,000 79 32,343 912,979 1,559,856 58,53 467,970 451,766 | 95,13) 
Northwest 86,712] 58,345,000 86,068,000 | 67.79 658,160} 6,641,416 | 11,049,292] 60,11] 1,816,201] 1,643,135 | 99.65) 
Trans Pac, 12,069 1,511,000 2,598,000 | 58,16 ceee 66; = 1,442 113,179 210,833] 53,68 92,806 73,255 | 100, 00) 
TWA 151,063] 111,659,000 154,715,000 | 72,17 767,308 594,880) 1,237,222} 13,309,801 20,153,287] 66,04] 4,156,583 4,086,549 | 99.61) 
United 264,000] 146,803,000 186,537,000 | 78,70] 1,047,215 796,285|2,701,187| 18,616,868 27,973,734) 66.55) 4,828,590 4,687,321 | 99.88) 
Western*® 53,190 20,738,000 32,043,000 | 64,72 83,850 45,097 71,338 2,181,528 3,485,769] 62,58 819,476 801,293 | 99.45) 
TOTALS 1,629,589] 764,004,000 /1,128,392,000 | 67,70] 3,779,649 | 3,285,300/10,051,264) 90,743,974 | 148,039,578] 61,29] 29,493,801 | 28,662,767 | 99.49) 

* Operations of Western pnd ite subsidiary, Injand, should pe considerpd as consplidated, althpugh reporte Bre fil¢d separately) as shown here. 

** Includes air parcel salto " 








U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic for August, 1950 
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All Amer, 19,596 2,761,000 42.64 740,128 | 38.54 308, 387 308,941 | 99,62 

Bonanza 1,883 447,000 27.33 169,968 | 25.44 78,981 79,236 | 99.67 

central 1,138 124,000 25.78 56,412 | 35.33 164,105 161,448 | 99.34 

Supire 5,187 937,000 39.96 231,421 | 39,10 121,690 93,496 00,00 
Frontier*® 7,748 2,064,000 7,583,000 | 27,22 759,793 | 31.20 379,138 378,448 | 99.85 

Mid-West 669 98,000 530,000 | 18,40 58,350 | 15,97 132,614 151,280 | 87,78 

Piedmont 12,612 2,568,000 7,196,000 | 35.69 822,437 | 33.47 342,682 345,743 199.11 

Pioneer 12,424 3,312,000 7,800,000 | 42,46 781,384 | 45.82 325,577 323,824 [9.99 

Robinson 5,930 384,000 2,099,000 | 42,11 2,038 4,045 2,733 86,953 195,616 | 44.45 103,849 101,290 | 97,63 

Southern 3,365 584,000 3,146,000 | 18,56 3,556 4,146 ging 62,237 283,681 | 21.9% 149,811 149,110 | 99,80 
Southwest 13,439 2,572,000 4,564,000 | 56,35 4,187 45906 11,689 278,795 521,566 | 53.45 217,319 207,784 | 98.37 
Trans-Texas 6,308 1,461,000 5,415,000 | 26,99 4,449 2,501 5,189 158,640 541,598 | 29.47 257,904 253,066 00,00 

Turner 1,441 378,000 1,292,000 | 29.26 466 3,053 91 41,016 136,633 | 30,02 96,19% 79,856 | 96,57 

West Coast 8,859 1,276,000 2,522,000 | 50,59 57% 1,330 2,229 117,827 258,847 | 45.52 120,068 121,768 | 98,14 

Wiggins 491 47,000 190,000 | 24.74 131 oc. ous 4,400 18,897 | 23,28 47,608 61,690 | 77.17 

wis, Cent, 5,201 366,000 1,554,000 | 55.73 3,987 5,079 a 95,124 174,626 | 54.47 184,253 185,442 | 99.36 

TALS 106,291 | 20,379,000 54,828,000 | 37.16 43,256 58,229 74,708 2,163,540 5,751,357 | 37.61] 3,020,180] 3,002,422 | 98,30 

Helicopter Mail Service 

HAS a aide a te da ee ee 2,022 aver 2,022 4,966 | 40,71 30,685 32,174 | 95.37 

Los Angeles coe coee cs o0 he olf 3,724 eee 3,724 11,883 | 31.34 30,626 32,374 | 94.60 
| * Formerly Challenger Afrlines and ongech ain Lines. Comfan ioe have jmerged al are now operating under i of Frontier Airlfnes, Inc. 


















































U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses for July, 1950 






























































Cal 
sb 
3 Se 
4 & & 
a a 
nerican |$ 372,985 |$ 316,953 5,702 1% saz | $ 22,623) 4,724) $ 859] $ 322,126 $ 50,860 
er, O'Seas| 2,867,637 2,253,337 95,108 126,672 oes 18,723 14,634 2,360,045 507,592 
raniff 492,845 286,217 5,339 ines 23,559 7,678 eves 526,410 -33,565 
&$ 318,751 168,737 659 os 13,543 4,447 nae 268,191 50,560 
lonial 160,131 150,314 IME sce gn 47% oe 6.0 141,505 18,625 
stern 96,961 755239 ees ee 4,176 519 12,284 86,714 10,247 
tional 154,267 145,431 ecee 1,085 eens 1,248 cece 148,084 52,495 6,183 
rthwest 1,414,955 701,105 40,714 6,372 147,673 5,796 23,626 926, 784 446,451 488,171 
nagra 1,256,621 754,616 44,404 67,733 seen 39,328 11,691 1,137,187 530,033 119,434 
A 
latin Amer} 5,219,310 3,905,865 467,662" 163,298 521,296 eeee 77,125 37,985 4,977,510 2,288,052 241,800 
Atlantic 4,126,878 2,805,826 810,349" 160,898 248,616 dene 44,033 39,760 397359646 1,814,161 371,232 
Pacific 2,339,989 | 1,563,387 370,785" | 102,604] 221,610 pay 15,612} 13,800 122,238 | 1,092,488 217,752 
Alaska 441,229 245,540 83,208" eoee 85,821 eceee 869 25,443 425,256 212,237 15,973 
A 4,730,728 3,327,522 761,240 238,108 ones 199,462 50,637 127,420 3,448,097 1,735,431 1,282,632 
ited 945,420 455,090 33,283 i eecee 19,728 2,992 422,076 844,913 549,772 295,141 100, 508 
TALS 24,938,707 17,155,179 3,988,691 857,838 11,279,749 431,735 274,205 701,978 | 21,490,706 | 10,700,792 | 10,789,914 | 3,448,003 
* Represents! company's emimate of azopat which shbuld be received in accPrdance with| the terms of the Civil Aefonautics Act|when permanept rates 
are established. Temparary rates in effect excepd estimate py: 
Latin American Div. $134,588; Preific Div. 615; Alaska Div. $16,792 
Atlantic Div. -- estimate exceeds temporary ratep in effect by : we 
BOTS: Datp in above tabulations werp compiled by American Aviation Publications fps reports fhled by the aiflines with the Civil Aerofautices 
Board. Figures for American Birlines include that rrier's serpice to Mex but not th Canada; for Braniff to Sogth america; § 4 5 to 
Soukh America; Gblonial to Bermuda; Eastern to Puerto) Rico; Batibnal to Havana; Yorthwes} to Orient Honolulu, afd United to Sonolulu. 
pe seh en of U.B. carriers ipto Camda ake included jn domestic| reporte to PAB, in accofdance with p filing procedures, 
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One Example: 
SHELL’‘S PLANNED MERCHANDISING... 


Each month, as Shell representatives 
visit hundreds of airports, they 
help introduce dozens of merchan- 
dising ideas for increasing activity 
around the airport, for stepping up 
sales— anything that may help the 
dealer give better service and in- 
crease his revenue. 


Whats the success secret 
of Shell Airport Dealers? 
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Through Shell’s Aviation Depart- 
ment, carefully screened merchan- 
dising ideas are sent regularly to all 
Shell airport dealers in a special 
Aviation section of the magazine 
“Shell Progress.” 

Write to us for a copy of “Shell 
Progress.” 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y.© 100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


















PLANNED MERCHANDISING 
is one of the three 
main runways of 
“Airport Success” 
which are: 
I. Shell's Planned Upgrading of aircraft 
fuels and lubricants. 
2. Shell's Planned Lubrication service. 
3. Shell's Planned Merchandising 
program. 
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IDEA OF CAA ENGINEER 





Phoenix Airport Gets Radical 
Steel-Tube Control Tower 


By Frep S. HUNTER 


A NEW CONTROL tower, highly 

radical in design, is scheduled to 
be put into operation at Sky Harbor, 
the municipal airport of Phoenix, 
Ariz., on November 1. 

Judging from the reaction of those 
who have had the opportunity to see 
the design, or witness the actual con- 
struction, the Tulip-shaped structure 
will be a topic of no little debate in 
aviation circles. It is attracting a 
great deal of professional interest 
from airport architects. 

The revolutionary new Phoenix 
tower is, in effect,-one piece of steel. 
The supporting shell consists of an 
outer and an inner steel tube, each 
electrically welded to a steel stair- 
way placed between them. 

The outer tube, which tapers in 
thickness from 3/8 inch in the lower 
courses to 5/16 inch at the top, is 
9 ft. in diameter and is provided with 
glass windows, or portholes, 12 inches 
in diameter, located on the field side 
at each floor level. 

The inner tube is 24 inches in diam- 
eter. Within it are located electrical 
power and control cables and water 
and sewerage pipes. 


Cork Insulated 


To keep the interior of the steel 
ell from resembling a blast furnace 
| the high summer temperatures of 
hoenix, it is insulated with a 2-inch 
layer of cork. Aluminum paint on 
the exterior will help cut down heat 
sorption. 
The shell rests on a six-sided re- 
forced concrete foundation, which 
15 ft. on a side and 4 ft., 2 in. thick, 
d is anchored to its base-plate 
th 72 anchor bolts, each 1% by 36 
ches. The structure’s base-plate 
as used as a template for setting 
‘se bolts before the foundation 
ur was begun. The plate is im- 
dded in concrete to a depth of 1 ft., 
| in. The foundation is located 2 ft. 
low the basement floor or 12 ft. 
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below the ground floor. The base- 
ment room with approximately 750 
sq. ft. will house heating and cooling 
equipment, pumps, remote radio 
equipment, utility terminal equip- 
ment, standby power equipment, etc. 

The shell is designed to stand 
winds of greater than hurricane ve- 
locity. 


95 Feet Tall 
The hexagonal double-decked con- 


trol cab surmounting the structure 
stands 95 ft. from the ground level to 











shale 
ARCHITECT'S SKETCH shows control 
tower and terminal building which will 
be part of $5,000,000 improvement pro- 
gram at Sky Harbor, municipal airport 
of Phoenix, Ariz. Until the terminal is 
completed, the chief controller's office, 
shown even with the second story, will 
be supported on column from the base. 
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roof. Over-all height above founda- 
tion is 107 ft. The upper deck of the 
cab houses air traffic control person- 
nel with the lower deck housing 
radio and other electronic equipment. 
Windows are of double plate glass 
with sealed-in air space (Thermo- 
plane) and tilted outward to avoid 
glare. 

The glass also is heat absorbing 
and tempered. It is estimated this 
type of window will absorb up to 
55% of the solar heat, yet pass 70% 
of the solar light. Of the $89,688 con- 
tract cost of the structure, approxi- 
mately $16,000 was for the glass in- 
stallation alone. 

The cab is surmounted by the air- 
port beacon, searchlight and the 
usual radio antenna array. A steel 
cat-walk extends around the outside 
of the upper deck. 

At the second floor level the chief 
controller’s office is located. The back 
side of this office space, which has 
windows to afford a commanding 
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PHOTO OF revolutionary new control 
tower during construction at Phoenix 
Airport. The three dark bands are girts 
over the field welded joints. The sec- 
tions between the girts were completely 
shop fabricated and lifted into pleve 
as units. Tower was scheduled to start 
operations November |. 
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4 AIRPORT NEWS DIGEST 


® An Omaha judge ruled that the city airport commission has a legal 
right to charge landing fees, in addition to use fees, provided the 
fees are “reasonable and uniform for the same class of service” and 
must be established “with due regard to the property and improve- 
ments and the expense of operation to the municipality.” Ruling 
came on a suit brought by Mid-Continent Airlines. 


® Buffalo Port Commission has retained Knappen Tippetts Abbett 
Engineering Co. of New York to make a study of airport require- 
ments for the Buffalo metropolitan area. 


® City of Toledo has retained Airways Engineering Corp. of Wash- 
ington to conduct an economic survey of the city’s air potential and 
of the adequacy of its present airport. 


@®A $2,346,045 contract for constructing extensions and connections 
of runways at Logan International Airport has been let by the state 
airport management board to the V. Barletta Co., Jamaica Plains, 
Mass. 


©@ The Rieth Riley Construction Co. has been awarded a $514,353 con- 
tract for resurfacing runways and paving a private operators’ area 
at the St. Joseph County Airport at South Bend, Indiana. 


@ New Municipal airport at Gary, Indiana has been opened. 


® Bound copies of papers presented and a selective discussion report 
covering the third annual meeting of the Airport Operators Council 
meeting at Cleveland last April are now available at $3.00 from 
AOC’s executive office, Suite 503, Commonwealth Bldg., Washington 
6, D. C. 


® Commonwealth of Massachusetts has asked U. S. Court of Appeals 
in Boston to set aside CAB order authorizing American Airlines 
to discontinue use of Barnes Airport, Westfield, Mass., and to shift 
its operations to Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Connecticut. 


@ The San Francisco Public Utilities Commission has voted another 
four- to five-month postponement in construction of a new terminal 
building at the municipal airport. 


®@ Sky Chefs, Inc., has opened the dining room on the second floor of 
the new terminal building at Kanawha County Airport, Charleston, 
W. Va. William J. Hrabrick is manager. 


© The first industry-owned private airport in Massachusetts is being 
built by Smith & Wesson, small arms manufacturers, adjacent to 
their Springfield plant. 

© A booklet “Airport Landscape Planting,” prepared by CAA’s Office 
of Airports, is now for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 25c per 
copy. 

© Award of contracts totaling $343,353 for second-phase construction 
work at Greater Rockford (Ill.) Airport was made to the Rockford 
Blacktop Construction Co. by the Illinois Department of Aeronautics. 
Work already has started. 


© Los Angeles, trying to beat the rising costs of a possible war econ- 
omy, will spend $2,576,586 as quickly as possible to provide the 
most needed improvements and facilities at Los Angeles International 
Airport, including extension of the instrument runway and a 
parallel strip, construction of new buildings and runway and taxi- 
way lighting. 


© Port of New York Authority has let a contract for construction of 
a helicopter landing platform on the roof of its building at 111 
Eighth Ave., to serve as an emergency heliport and a base for the 
’copter the Authority is buying. 

® Lockheed Air Terminal at Burbank, Calif., is preparing to build 
two additional hangars for use by The Flying Tiger Line and Slick 
Airways, doubling the maintenance and overhaul facilities of each. 
Cost will be $500,000, including aprons. 


© The new $1,000,000 Fulton County Airport just outside Atlanta has 
been formally opened. Field has 3,000 foot paved runways. 








view of the terminal apron and ‘he 
airport, is shaped as a shallow V to 
fit against the future administration 
building. 


CAA Man's idea 


The unique Phoenix tower was 
conceived when Fred Glendening, 
CAA 6th Region assistant district 
airport engineer in Phoenix, sub- 
mitted a sketch of a cab mounted on 
top of a single steel tube with a 
spiral stairway on the outside to the 
6th Region’s airports division for 
comment. The idea was given the 
green light with the suggestion the 
design be modified to provide greater 
rigidity under high wind loading. 
From there, Lescher & Mahoney, 
architects; Stephens & Hamlyn, struc- 
tural engineers, and Johannessen & 
Girand, engineers in charge of the 
design of expansions at the Phoenix 
Airport, combined their efforts in 
developing the final design. 

The new control tower is part of 
the $5,000,000, five-year development 
program for the Phoenix Airport, 
which is now approximately 40% 
complete. It has been erected in ad- 
vance of the new $400,000 terminal 
building into which it will be fitted 
because of the shift of the runway 
used by the airlines and other larger 
aircraft from the north to the south 
side of the field. Obstructions inter- 
fered with the view of this runway 
from the control tower formerly in 
use on the north side of the field. 


Two Patterns Separated 


The weather and the character of 
the area make lightplane revenues 
most important to Phoenix. Therefore 
its improvement plan provides for 
the concentration of this type of fly- 
ing on the north side of the field, 
using the old east-west runway. A 
new 6,000-ft., 140-ft. wide, 120,000- 
lb. asphalt surface east-west run- 
way on the south side of the field 
makes possible separation of trans- 
port and other heavier aircraft from 
the lightplane pattern. 

Work now is in progress on a 
$257,000 contract for the installation 
of sanitary sewers, water lines and 
storm drains. Contract for $288,078 
has been let for the new termiral 
parking apron and work also is 
ready to start on the new access road 
which is required by the new location 
of the terminal building. It is ex- 
pected construction contracts on {1¢€ 
terminal building can soon be invited 
as the airport is reported to heve 
recently concluded space and ren'al 
agreements with all prospective 
tenants, the final one having been 
Sky Chief, Inc. 
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AIRPORT PEOPLE 


Don E. Seif has tendered his resigna- 
on as manager of the All-Valley Air- 
port at Harlington, Texas, to accept a 
position as airport manager at Beau- 
mont. He was with American Airlines 
in El Paso before going to Harlington 
in 1949. 

Edward H. McGrath, acting commis- 
sioner of airports for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for the past 
several months, has been appointed to 
fill the post on a permanent basis. 

Don W. Martin has been given a new 
four-year contract as manager of the 
New Castle County Airport, Wilming- 
ton, Del., with a salary increase from 
$8,500 to $9,000 a year. He is past presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Airport Executives. 

Roger L. Dell, Fergus Falls attorney, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Minneapolis/St. Paul Metropolitan Air- 
ports Commission, succeeding Walter F. 
Rogosheske. 








CAA AIRPORT GRANTS 





For the two weeks period ended 
September 29, Federal-aid airport 
grant offers totaling $1,323,986 were 
made by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to 30 communities (air- 
port classes in parentheses) as fol- 
lows: 

California: Montgomery Field, San Diego 
(2), $3,861; Columbia Airport, Sonora (1), 
$14,166. 

Colorado: Montezuma County Airport, 
Cortez (2), $19,250; Granby Municipal (1), 
£2,040. 

Florida: Miami International (7), $11,700. 

Georgia: Bush Field, Augusta (5), $13,976; 
Vidalia Mun. (4), $16,900. 

Idaho: Boise Mun. (6), $44,223. 

Illinois: Rockford (3), $201,000. 

Indiana: Hulman Field, Terre Haute (4), 
$110,000. 

lowa: Atlantic Mun. (2), 
Repids (4), $458,000. 

Kansas: Goodland Mun. (2), $2,500. 

Minnesota: Bemidji Mun. ((4), $12,000. 

Mississippi: John Bill William Airport, 
Raymond (3), $4,517; Tupelo Mun. (3), 

000. 

jissouri: Columbia Mun. (3), $5,373; Ex- 

or Springs (2), $45,000; Malden Mun. 

$4,700. 

fontana: Great Falls (5), $8,618. 

evada: Elko Mun. (5), $22,790. 

‘regon: Hood River County Airport (1), 

00; Ontario (3), $6,641; McNary Field, 

“m (4), $11,212. 

outh Carolina: 

682. 

suth Dakota: Custer State Park Airport, 

‘burn (1), $7,073; Isabel Mun. (2), $8,545; 

ber Lake Mun. (1), $3,678. 

exas: Crystal Mun. (3), $66,881. 

yoming: Sheridan Co. Airport (4), $21,850 

grants). 

“hese brought to 1,532 the total of 

nt offers made under the Federal 

port Act, and boosted to $129,- 

.931 the amount of Federal funds 


olved. 


$1,200; Cedar 


Greenville Mun. (4), 
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Today's Jets are Tested with 
GREER EQUIPMENT 


he sleek jet fighters and bombers of today, traveling at amazing speeds 

upwards of ten miles a minute, require intricate accessories and split 
second controls for dependable operation. And to be absolutely sure of 
positive performance, these components must be functional-tested at 
regular intervals. 

Working closely with the engine and accessories manufacturers as well as 
the military services from the very inception of jet aircraft, we at Greer have 
developed a complete line of jet test machines to meet all test requirements. 

Typical examples of Greer jet test machines are illustrated here. Details 
on other machines to meet your particular requirements will be sent on 
request. Among the users of Greer jet stands we are proud to include the 
US. Air Force, U.S. Navy, Westinghouse Electric, General Electric, Pratt 
& Whitney, Chandler Evans, Boeing Aircraft, Ex-Cell-O, Pan American, 
Pierce Governor, A. V. Roe (Canada) and Canadair. 





MULTIPLE FUEL NOZZLE TESTER 
Tests 6 nozzles at once. 














LUBE PUMP TESTER 
Tests Lube Pumps and Hydraulic 
System Accessories. 














FUEL PUMP TESTER 
Tests Fuel Pumps and Fuel 
System Accessories. 




















FUEL SYSTEM TESTER 
Tests main and emergency fuel regulators, main 
and emergency fuel pumps, flow dividers, etc. 
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Carry MAPCO Hot Food Ovens 
and Liguid Containers 


ETTING new standards for service and 

passenger comfort, Capital's new Con- 
stellations leave nothing to be desired. 
Sound planning in galley equipment matches 
the other functional appointments which so 
successfully distinguish these aircraft. 

Mansfield Aircraft Products Company is 
singularly honored to have its Hot Food 
Ovens and Liquid Containers selected by 
Capital Airlines for service in its new Con- 
stellations. 


ESIGNED especial- 
ly for aircraft serv- 
ice. Equipped with 


110-volt circuits for in- 
flight service or prepa- 
ration at food centers. 
Insulated and hermeti- 
cally sealed. Thermo- 
statically controlled. 
Has dry-ice well for 
cold beverages. 





MAPCO LIQUID 
CONTAINER 





MAPCO HOT FOOD OVEN 


AINTAINS selected food temperatures 
of 135° to 190° for any desired period 
of flight or time. Thermostatically controlled 
with selector switch. Choice of 24 and/or 
115-volt circuits for use in both in-flight 
service and work at food preparation centers. 


Mansfield Aircraft Products Company 


Manufacturers of Complete Air-Borne 
Galley Equipment 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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stad: This air view of the new apron building at Boston's Logan 
Apron Building— |. -nstional Airport shows the locations of airlines and other 
facilities occupying the new structure, which was dedicated October 22. Numbers in 
the photo correspond to the building's gate positions. Gates 8, 9, !0—international 
passenger area; |!—offices of Trans-Canada Air Lines, Allied Maintenance and Pan 
American World Airways; 12—United Air Lines; |3—Trans World Airlines; !4—North- 
east Airlines; 15—bank, photographer, state police, snack bar; 16—barber shop, snack 
bar, coffee shop, newsstand; 17 and’ !8—American Airlines; 19—restaurant; 20—Eastern 
Air Lines, Wiggins Airways; 21—airport offices; 22—air express; 23—post office. 

Photo by courtesy of American Airlines. 





either or both 24 and , 








. Designed by the Port of Seattle Engineering Department under the 
Custom-Built—oidance of Jack C. Curtis, United Air Lines safety engineer 
this 16-ton fire truck was built in the Seattle shops of the Kenilworth Motor Truch 
Corp. at a cost of $30,000. Driven by a 245-hp Hall Scott high-torque engine, the 
rig is capable of accelerating to 50 mph within 35 seconds over a distance of 1400 


feet, fully loaded. The fire-fighting equipment is made up of four systems: water 

foam, dry chemical and fog, delivered separately or in combination through hand lines 

two turrets and low-level ground sweeps. Other equipment contributing toward ¢ 

self-contained operation includes: two floodlights powered by a 1!500-watt generator 

and two-cycle aircooled engine combination; two hand-operated foam extinguishers; 

two hand dry-chemical extinguishers, two-way radio for tower contact, and a port- 
able resuscitator. 
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Bonanza Cuts 


Flight Time 


With Portable Terrain Light 


pst installation of a new-type 
flashing obstruction light, which 
promises substantial economies in 
operations and maintenance, has been 
made by Bonanza Air Lines to mark 
mountainous terrain near Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

Frontier Airlines has just placed 
an order with Light Products, Inc., 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., for a test 
installation at a point on its route, 
and Los Angeles Airways is explor- 
ing its possible use as a directional 
beacon for night helicopter opera- 
tions. 

Big feature of this new portable 
light is that it is battery operated, 
but has a longevity of approximately 
one year because of low drain 
characteristics. Under normal condi- 
tions it is visible for more than 10 
miles and its developers report clear 
night tests in which it was visible 
from a distance of 40 miles. 


First Application 


Although the newly designed light 
is expected to have many uses for 
warning purposes in other fields, its 
first application 
is being made in 
the models de- 
signed especial- 
ly for aviation. 
There are three 
versions, the di- 
rectional beacon, 
a 360-degree ob- 
struction light, 
and a runway 
or taxiway light. 

By installing 
three of the Neo- 
Flasher units, as 
they are called, 
Bonanza is able 
to re-route its 
lights for night 
operations  be- 
tween Las Vegas 
ind Reno for a 
savings of ap- 
proximately 12 
ninutes per 
light. 

I n corporating 
heir own power 
upply, the lights 
equire no wir- 
ng or conduits 
ind therefore 
ire fully port- 
ible. A complete 
unit weighs 
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and Las Vegas. 


120 lbs. Bonanza took its lights into 
the mountains on mule back. 

The lights will require no atten- 
tion for a year, according to Frank 
L. Ray, chief engineer of Light Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and developer of the de- 
vice. The lights automatically turn 
on in darkness and off in daylight 
through the operation of a selenium 
cell governed by the fluctuations in 
foot candlepower in the morning and 
evening hours actuating a relay. 


Circuit Interruptor 


The surprising longevity of the 
dry batteries is due mainly to a new- 
type circuit interrupter developed 
and patented by the new company, 
and a high-speed transformer which 
saturates and dissipates the entire 
energy in microseconds. The contact 
is about two 1/1000ths of a second 
for each flash and it required a year’s 
time to develop a transformer that 
would do the trick. 

In addition, a special 12-volt power 
pack was engineered to take further 
advantage of the low drain char- 
acteristics of the electric assembly, 





Illustration shows portable light 


New Obstruction Light—,, the type installed by Bonanza 
Air Lines to save 12 minutes on night schedules between Reno 
Because of unusually low drain on battery, the 
new CAA-approved automatic light will operate for a year with- 


out servicing. 
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and a combination of gases devised 
to complete development of a tube 
which would ignite to full light 
velocity. No condenser discharge cir- 
cuit is employed. The only condenser 
connects across the points to keep 
the points from arcing. 


Light Holds Over 


A feature is that despite the micro- 
second brevity of the flash the in- 
ventors have succeeded in incorporat- 
ing good “hold-over” in the light, 
thus providing the light retention 
which is needed to give a pilot a fix. 

The directional beacons can be 
built with one, two, three or four 
adjustable heads. For its high ter- 
rain, Bonanza is using four. In a 
different terrain situation, Frontier 
will use two. 

James R. Downing, formerly of San 
Francisco, is president of the newly 
formed Light Products, Inc.; M. O. 
Anderson of Seattle, vice president, 
and George E. Clarke of Los Angeles, 
secretary-treasurer. A. E. Martin, 
formerly with Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., is Frank L. Ray’s engineering 
associate and is in charge of produc- 
tion. 











Even at 


minus 65° FZ 
AeroShell 
GREASE li 
CAN’T SOLIDIFY! 


One Grease for all Airfrome 
Lubrication Points on the High 
Altitude Airplanes 








AeroShell Grease 11 combines 
multi-purpose characteristics 
with the special ability to re- 
main workable at the lowest 


operating temperatures encoun- 

tered in stratosphere flight. By | 
using one grease for all airframe § 
lubrication, operators cut in- i. 


ventory, save applica‘ion time, 
and avoid any chance of using 


the wrong grease. 4 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE ut 
INFORMATION 











SHELL OIL 
COMPANY 


50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N, Y., 
100 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif, 
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LOCAL OPERATIONS 


Survey Lists Backgrounds 
of State Aviation Directors 


A composite picture of the typical 
state aviation director as he sees 
himself has been drawn by the air- 
port section of the Air Transporta- 
tion Department, Parks College of 
Aeronautical Technology of St. Louis 
University, in a newly released study. 


Based on answers which 26 state 
aviation directors made to question- 
naires sent to them by the college, 
the report discloses that most state 
directors were better trained in ac- 
counting, salesmanship, journalism 
and public speaking than in airport 
design, runway construction and 
kindred subjects before moving into 
their present positions. 


Seventy-six per cent of those 
answering said they considered a 
pilot’s license necessary to a state 
aviation director, and the other 24% 
regarded it desirable. As to the type 
of rating recommended, 76% favored 
a commercial license, 20% a private 
license and 4% an instrument author- 
ization. 


Educational Background 


Some experience in military avia- 
tion was thought desirable by 84%, 
undesirable by 12% and necessary 
by only 4%. A college or university 
degree in business was deemed neces- 
sary by 8% of the answerers, de- 
sirable by 92%, while a degree in 
engineering was thought by 4% to 
be necessary, by 87% to be desirable, 
and by 9% to be undesirable. 

In the matter of previous aero- 
nautical experience, aside from fly- 
ing, 77% of the replies said aero- 
nautical engineering was desirable 
and 18% said it was a necessary pre- 
requisite; 84% thought previous ex- 
perience as an airport manager de- 
sirable and 8% thought it necessary; 
61% deemed airline experience de- 
sirable, 11% thought it necessary; 
75% said a background as a fixed 
base operator was desirable, 8% said 
it was necessary and 17% said it was 
undesirable; 80% thought previous 
CAA experience desirable, 20% 
thought it undesirable. 

Deemed as desirable business or 
professional experience by 75% to 
90% of the state directors were: small 
business (85%), law (90%), sales 
(79%), accounting (84%), and pub- 
lic administration (77%). Experience 
in public relations was thought to be 
necessary by more of the directors 
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than was any other type of non- 
aviation experience. 


Courses of Study 

It was interesting to note the 
answers of the state aviation directors 
as to the courses they had studied 
before going into their present jobs, 
and the courses covered since be- 
ginning their present employment. 
A partial list follows: 


% of Directors 


Business Courses Before After 


Accounting ......... 100 0 
CS ee 100 0 
Public speaking .... 96 a 
Beewmeting .........- 91 9 
Business Law ...... 93 7 
errr tee 94 6 
Principles of . 
Salesmanship ..... 100 0 
Engineering Courses 
J ne 100 0 
Fundamentals of 
Aerodynamics .... 95 5 





Meteorology ........ 89 11 
Runway construction 55 45 
Airport design ..... 50 50 
Lighting systems ... 44 56 
Building layout 
and design ....... 43 57 


Salary Ranges 


The survey brought out the fact 
that the mean average annual start- 
ing salary of the state directors was 
$5,185, and the average annual salary 
today is $6,210. Of the 24 directors, 
only one reported a salary of $10,000 
or better, five were in the $8,000- 
$9,000 bracket, one in the $7,000- 
$8,000 bracket, three with salaries 
between $6,000 and $7,000, ten in the 
$5,000 to $6,000 bracket, and four in 
the $4,000-$5,000 range. 

Only nine of the state directors re- 
ported that they have an assistant 
director, and all of these were em- 
ployed in the past five years. The 
average annual starting salary of the 
assistants was $4,153 and the present 
average salary $4,609. 

The average number of employes 
reported in the directors’ depart- 
ments was eight. 

A. M. Weir, instructor in the Air- 
port Section at Parks, directed the 
study. 














Memes Coy 
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Omni Airway—*)"'), newly 


Shown here is the first civil airway based entirely on operation 
installed omni-directional 


radio ranges (VOR). 


Routes covered by the airway total 4,380 miles and are serviced by 41 omni-range 


stations. 


such range officially designated as a controlled airway. 


Although 271 ranges are commissioned and in operation this is the first 


Continental Air Lines was 


first airline authorized to use the new facilities. 
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® The Washington View 


For Local 


Operators 





VA Tuition Rate Appeal Procedures 


The Veterans Administration has announced proced- 
ures for schools participating in the veterans’ educational 
program under the GI Bill of Rights to appeal from tuition 
rates set by the agency. 

The appeal process starts when a school files notice 
of appeal with the Appeal Board. After the school receives 
acknowledgement of the appeal by registered mail, it has 
60 days to submit formal application for appeal. VA then 
has 45 days to answer the allegations, after which hearing 
will be scheduled, either in Washington or at the nearest 
VA regional office. The hearing examiner will write his 
decision, after which VA and the school will each have 
30 days in which to make a final appeal to the full three- 
man Board. 


Private Pilot Requirements to Be Tougher 


CAA’s Office of Aviation Safety is about ready to put 
into effect more stringent requirements for private’ pilot 
licenses. E. S. Hensley, director, said the proposed changes, 
aimed at producing safer flyers, will include: (1) A more 
practical flight test; (2) Increased cross country training 
and practice, and (3) reinstatement of a written examina- 
tion with 89% to 90% required as a passing grade. Industry 
views were canvassed on all the proposed changes. 


New York to Reactivate NATA Chapter 


The decision of New York State fixed-base and airport 
operators to re-establish an active state chapter of the 
National Aviation 'Trades Association was one of the develop- 
ments of the annual New York State Airport Management 
Conference held October 17 and 18 in Syracuse. 

The decision was taken following discussion of a 
speech in which Walter J. Laudenslager, of Red Bank (N. J.) 
Airport, outlined the work that a trade organization can do 
for operators and discussed the merits and demerits of such 
an organization from the small operator’s point of view. 
Approximately 130 operators and other aviation representa- 
tives attended the Syracuse meeting. 


ADMA Sales Manual 


Contrary to previous reports, the sales manual being 
prepared by Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be published and distributed free to dealers 
and operators throughout the country. Rumor was that 
the booklet, which will help dealers give sales prospects a 
good picture of the advantages of owning a plane, might 
not be published because of the Korean situation. It’s a 
good sign that ADMA is going ahead with it. Rumor is 
that it may have its original distribution at the National 
Aviation Trades Association annual convention at the Chase 
Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., November 1-3. 


Illinois Keeps Pilots Informed 


The Illinois Department of Aeronautics is sending spe- 
cial bulletins every ten days or two weeks to all airpor.s, 
restricted landing areas and fixed base operators to keep 
them informed of state and Federal developments which 
affect them. Through the bulletin boards of operators and 
airport managers, they hope to reach some 12,000 pilots and 
enlist their cooperation in defense plans. Pilots are urged 
to install reliable radio and navigational equipment, since 
in Illinois, 52 out of 58 airway beacons will soon be decom- 
missioned as a result of CAA economy measures. 

In addition, the department is mailing copies of CAA’s 
ADAC Committee defense plan for “America’s Civil Air 
Power” to every pilot, fixed base operator, airport, chamber 
of commerce and newspaper in the state. 
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A Real Service 

The Mutual Aircraft Insurance “Service Letter” seems 
to us to be a good instance of »n insurance company that 
is taking a lot of trouble to distribute information fixed 
base operators and airplane owners can use. The October 
issue warns against the series of cold fronts which can be 
expected to move across the country southward from Canada 
this fall and tells pilots to watch out for wet leaves, which 
can provide the kind of slippery surface on which brakes 
are useless. And a point on engine fires: “A greasy engine 
is the perfect setting for a fire when backfires occur. A 
clean engine seldom burns. Leaking gasoline on a _ hot 
exhaust is another frequent cause of plane fires. The 
remedy is a frequent inspection.” 


Movies Under the Wind Sock 


Airport Operator G. J. Leider of Fredonia Airport, 
Wis., has not only reconciled himself to outdoor movies 
which are becoming standard hazards on final approach— 
he installed one on his airport. The idea occurred to him 
that on slack days and when he closes down business at 
night to go home, he is leaving a perfect parking area out 
there just going to waste. 


Maryland Operators Reorganize 


Seven key fixed base operators of Maryland have re- 
organized to form the Maryland Aviation Trades Association. 
Jack Hinson of Hinson-Aero, Baltimore, was elected presi- 
dent and Robert Sanders of Erco Field, Riverdale, Md., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. Other operators present were 
R. V. McNamara, Rutherford Airport, Baltimore; L. L. Black- 
well, Atlantic Aircraft Distributors, Baltimore; Mr. Tyler of 
Lee Airport, Annapolis; Edward Whipp of Glen Burnie Air- 
port and Arthur Hyde of Congressional] Airport, near Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


e Northwest Aviation Sales, Inc., at Skylife Airport, Port- 
land, Ore., has been appointed Ryan Navion distributor 
for Oregon and the southern counties of Washington. Floyd 
O. Johnson, formerly sales and cervice manager with 
Stinson Aircraft, is president of the company and Don 
Smith, 25-year veteran of the private aviation business, is 
vice president and general manager. 
e British charter companies are having rough sledding. A 
reduction in private air charter work has forced a number 
of companies to close down. The British Air Charter As- 
sociation, which originally had 48 members, was down to 
20 in August. But there is an expansion in one direction: 
for the first time, the RAF is using private charter companies 
to transport RAF units by air. 
eA contract to provide helicopter transportation for Cali- 
fornia state entomologists in a 70,000 acre survey on con- 
trol of the beet leaf hopper in the San Joaquin Valley has 
been awarded the Helicopter Services of California, based 
at Oakland Municipal Airport. 
@ An economic survey to determine amount expended and 
invested in aviation in Louisiana is being carried out by 
the Aeronautics Division of the state Department of Public 
Works. 
e Civil Air Patrol has sent offers to act as local air arms to 
civil defense directors of the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. 
eA revised edition of Connecticut laws and regulations 
governing aviation has been published by the Connecticut 
Department of Aeronautics, Hartford 1, Conn. 
@ Taloa Academy of Aeronautics, a division of Transocean 
Air Lines, has purchased the name and assets of Moreau 
Flying Service, which has operated out of Oakland Munic- 
ipal Airport for nearly 20 years. West Moreau, founder, is 
retiring from aviation to enter another business. 
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The Finest Name in Communication Papers 





PERFECTION 


MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, serving the heart of 
America, relies on PERFECTION Communica- 
tion Papers to keep operation and reservation 
messages up-to-the-minute. 








PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 23 + PENNSYLVANIA 





nautical Sciences and to the U. S. Bureau 








Defense Dept., GSA Divide 
Federal Traffic Handling 


The Department of Defense and the 
General Services Administration have 
reached an agreement for the unified 
handling of transportation of gov- 
ernment property and persons—both 
military and civilian. 

Department of Defense will repre- 
sent the government in traffic matters 
affecting military departments, and 
GSA will represent it when such 
matters affect civilian agencies. The 
agreement, however, calls for joint 
efforts in developing general manuals 
and guides to aid shipping personnel 
of all Federal agencies and for joint 
training programs for government 
personnel engaged in shipment and 
receipt of government property. 
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Levy-Shipp Ph 


. This is Italy's first post- 
Fiat Jet— war jet, the Fiat G-80. 
A two-place fighter trainer, it has a 
top speed of 547 mph and a range 
of about 800 miles. Gross weight is 
11,000 pounds. It is powered by a de 
Havilland Goblin engine, but later 
models will probably have the more 
powerful Rolls-Royce Nene engine. 
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troublesome at the inevitable cost 
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—————_CAB CALENDAR 


Oct. 30—(Docket 3605 et al.) Hearing in 
Lehman Brothers et al. Interlocking Re- 
lationships Case. Tentative. 

Nov. 2—(Draft Release 43-A) Hearing be- 
fore the Board on proposed amendment of 
Economic Regulation Part 291. 10 a.m., 
Room 5042, Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Postponed from October 17. 

Nov. 6—(Docket 4059 et al.) Prehearing 
conference in Investigation of Airline Tariff 
Liability Rules. 10 a.m., Room E-214, Tempo- 
rary Bldg. 5, Washington, D. C. Examiner 
R. Vernon Radcliffe. 

Nov. 7—(Docket 4364) Hearing on appli- 
cations of Compania Dominicana De Avia- 
cion, C. Por A. for Miami/San Juan-Ciudad 
Trujillo Foreign Carrier Permit. 10 a.m., 


Room E-214, Temporary Bldg. 5, Washington, 
D. C. Examiner Curtis C. Henderson. 

Nov. 13—(Docket 4228 et al.) Hearing in 
Philadelphia Service Suspension Case. (In- 
ternational routes). Tentative. Examiner 
Herbert K. Bryan. Postponed from October 
16. 

Nov. 15—(Docket 38003) Hearing on appli- 
cation of Los Angeles Airways for renewal 
and amendment of its certificate. Tentative. 
Examiner Ferdinand D. Moran. 

Nov. 20—(Docket 3854) Hearing in Modern 
Air Transportation Exemption Case. Tenta- 
tive. Examiner William J. Madden. 

Nov. 20—(Docket 3758 et al.) Hearing in 
Additional Service to State of Kansas Case. 
(Roscoe Charter Service, et al.) Tentative. 














. . When 206 private airplanes and 20 military ships landed on 
Without a Hitch— Field in Dallas, Tex. in a two-day period, Oct. 13-14, 
Southwest Airmotive handled the entire group “without a hitch." The attraction was 
the double-header football show at the State Fair of Texas. Planes came in from 12 
states. SWA used an Ii-man line crew to handle the ships as they arrived, 
pressed five gasoline trucks into service, called 156 cabs for the visitors, provided a 

chartered bus to the field, etc. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





FLIGHT DISPATCHER 
10 years experience dispatch operations 
meteorology in States, Europe, South 
America. M.A. Degree. Seek new position 
any location suitable for family life. Box 
704, AMERICAN AVIATION, 1 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 








Wanted—Aircraft Parts 


AN fittings & hardware Electrical parts 
Pulleys & bearings Engine parts 
a jes & Instruments 
Aircraft material of every nature 
Will purchase complete inventories or individual 
iteme, 





Send your tistings or samples tor 


COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9054 Washington Bivd. Culver City, Calif. 








WANTED 


C46 and C47 


CARGO 
AIRCRAFT 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS, INC. 


SERVICES OF SUPPLY 


28-19 Bridge Piaza, North 
L. I. C., NEW YORK 


Phone: Stillwell 6-0600, Ext. 357 
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WINGS OF YESTERDAY 





25 Years Ago 


Postmaster General New awarded the 
contracts to operate air mail service on 
five of the eight commercial routes to 
the following private corporations: 
Colonial Air Lines, Inc., Naugatuck, 
Conn., Robertson Aircraft Corp. St. 
Louis, Mo., National Air Transport, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., Western Air Express, Inc., 
Los Angeles, and Walter T. Varney of 
San Francisco. 





On October 28, 1925, Colonel William 
Mitchell, former assistant chief of air 
service, was brought to trial by court 
martial for his broad denunciation of 
alleged abuses and incompetencies on 
the part officers in control of the War 
and Navy Departments. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





A joint management setup was an- 
nounced for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
and its subsidiary, Vega Airplane Co. 


Air Corps at Wright Field received 
first deliveries of Stinson O-49’s and 
Boeing B-17C Flying Fortresses. 


LETTERS 





“En Route" Maps 


To the Editor: 

The writer and other members of this 
organization have been following the “En 
Route” page in American Aviation and 
have enjoyed your comments immensely. 
It is refreshing to find objective views of 
the industry presented in such an informal 
and straightforward manner. 

But is is with particular interest, being 
mapmakers, that we read, analyze and digest 
your ideas on air route maps—foreign, 
domestic, competitors’ and our own. Some 
months we chuckle (the competition gets 
the needle); other months we curse (we've 
been lanced). But most important is the 
fact that fair criticism of one of the in- 
dustry’s most powerful passenger relations 
pleces is receiving attention. 

The October 16 copy of American Aviation 
came to my desk this morning and after 
a sympathetic perusal of the dietary diffi- 
culties, I was transferred underground by 
your notes on subway systems. Again men- 
tion of a map and a suggestion for study 
of the subway map! Bravo! And here it 
occurred to me that perhaps your interest in 
maps does not end with air maps. It is on 
that assumption that I am enclosing a mis- 
cellaneous assortment that may be of in- 
terest to you. If there are any other foreign 
or domestic maps that you would want for 
your collection, we should be happy to hear 
Tom you. 

E. D. BENNETT, JR., 
General Drafting Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 





Oxygen Excess 


To the Editor: 

I always find “Extra Section” both inter- 
esting and informative and I was particu- 
larly interested in your reference in the 
September 4 issue to George Haldeman’'s 
Paper before the Institute of the Aero- 
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uautical Sciences and to the U. S. Bureau 
ot Mines Information Circular 7575 entitled 
“Effects of the Inhalation of Oxygen.” I 
didn’t ‘have the opportunity to hear Mr. 
Haldeman and the brief review of his paper 
in the Aeronautical Engineering Review 
didn’t discuss explosive decompression. 
However, I believe that from your discus- 
sion I understand what he presented. You 
have commented that the Bureau of Mines 
Information Circular is interesting and I 
quite agree that it is and in addition I feel 
that Berger and Davenport, the authors, 
have done an excellent job of reviewing 
the voluminous literature and placing the 
pertinent information in proper sequence. 

I am concerned somewhat, that you may 
have created an erroneous impression in 
the minds of some readers who have not 
completely read the information circular to 
which you have referred and who probably 
will not do so. I’m sure that you didn’t 
intend to create a misconception and with 
your familiarity with the subject you prob- 
ably wouldn’t have thought that the in- 
clusion of the sentence “an excess of 
oxygen may be equally as harmful as too 
little of it’’ would be misleading. The only 
scientific investigation on breathing oxygen 
in high concentrations at lowered baro- 
metric pressure simulating high altitude 
flight is that of Comroe, Dripps et al. which 
ts reference 72 in the bibliography included 
in the Bureau of Mines Information Cir- 
cular. On page 29 of the Circular reference 
is made to the work of Comroe, Dripps 
et al. as follows: 

“4. Breathing of 100 percentyoxygen at 
high altitudes (low total atmospheric pres- 
sures) does not produce symptoms, indicat- 
ing that the symptoms are due to high 
oxygen tensions and not to elimination 
of nitrogen.” 

Actually, as I'm sure you well know, 
oxygen toxicity is produced by breathing 
100 percent oxygen at pressures greater than 
atmospheric as in caisson work or diving, 
under the most unusual circumstances at 
sea-level pressure and would never occur 
at altitudes where explosive decompression 
would be encountered. 

G. L. MORSE 
Product Line Manager 
Oxygen Equipment 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 





Post-Approval Engine Troubles 


To the Editor: 

May I ask some questions, please, on 
William Perreault’s article in July 1 issue, 
“Improvements Due For P. & W. R-4360"'? 

What justification may there be for a 
description detailing so many changes 
necessary for improving serviceability of an 
engine placed in commercial service only 
after it was certified? 

What may be the actual worth of factory 
and approval tests when so much trouble 
spread generally throughout this engine, 
begins with airline operation? 

May it not be an important factor, in all 
the exhaust valve trouble experienced, that 
the exhaust valve is located at the rear of 
the cylinder, where this zone is cooled (?) 
by air preheated by cooling the front of the 
cylinder head first? I refer to the more 
conventional tractor installation. The later 
R2180 has the exhaust valve in front, so 
some learning is indicated, but the airlines 
have paid heavily in the meantime. 

To what extent was optimism unjustified, 
with little more than optimism instead of 
development indicated, in orginally using 
the same exhaust valve in the R4360 as is 
used in the R2800, likewise in the R2000, 
whereby the case is actually one of selecting 
the R2000 valve for the R4360? 

Consider, too, that the same valve has 
been by no means trouble free in the 
R2800. It is necessary to learn by ex- 
perience what care to take to keep it in 
one piece. As an R2000 part actually, the 
valve must date back to around 1942. Isn’t 
this far enough back as to indicate there 
should have been some development mean- 
while, before the airlines found the valve so 





troublesome at the inevitable cost oi 
trouble? 

Where can the airlines learn the nursin 
technique which must have been applied 
to get the engine through its developmental! 
running and finally the approval tests op- 
erating on the .060 fuel/air ratio? Or do 
the airlines really want to know, as com- 
pared with know-how towards real results 

And so on, but isn’t it a bad mark against 
a manufacturer when the new product 
prcmptly proceeds tc give such widespread 
trouble immediately it is placed in airlin 
operation. 

The size of the engine, as indicated b 
4360 cubic inches capacity, doesn’t seem 
to be at the root of the problem so much 
as the quality of know-how and the desir- 
ability of less, rather than more, lead pencil 
applied during original engineering. 

The present R4360 case is just another 
applicable to the post-war commercial air- 
plane record as to mechanical reliability as 
delivered by manufacturers, which indicates 
too much being attended to by too many 
who don’t know enough, too much tech- 
nicality for the love of it in association 
with too much lead pencil, as compared 
with sure knowledge from actual working 
experience and less lead pencil towards 
dependable simplicity. 

Why not let's have our feet right on the 
good earth, and no fooling, in design 
towards producing reliable airplanes that 
will stay in the air at an acceptable cost? 

JACK DAVIS 
Chief Maintenance Engineer 
Trans-Australia Airlines 
Melbourne, Australia 


BOOKS 


HANDBOOK OF HUMAN ENGINEERING 
DATA FOR DESIGN ENGINEERS, com- 
piled and written by the Tufts College 
Institute for Applied Experimental Psy- 
chology. Distributed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of Technical 
Services, Washington 25, D. C. 370 pages, 
illustrated; $5.00. 

This book fills a long standing gap—the 
need for a systematic treatise on the sci- 
ence of designing mechanical equipment on 
the basis of detailed studies of human capa- 
bilities. In most cases the handbook simply 
brings together in one handy reference vol- 
ume all the important works on this all- 
important subject. The extensive author and 
subject indices make it simple to find any 
subject touched on by the volume. It in- 
cludes summaries of ifiportant experiments 
in each of its eight major fields and cross- 
references to detailed bibliographies. 

The glossary of approximately 500 terms 
used in human engineering is of considerable 
importance. 

In the continuing search for cockpit stand- 
ardization and simplification there has been 
a need for more information on what we 
might consider the “standard” human being 
and to what degree the “non-standards” vary 
The handbook provides considerable detai! 
on this subject and broadly states the lim- 
itations imposed in attempting to use such 
standards. 

It discusses the effect of temperature, hu- 
midity and ventilation on the body as we 
as that of different drugs. of vibration, light, 
motion, etc. Tables are presented showir 
the response time variables between a si 
nal received and action taken. Typical noi 
levels existing in all modes of transport: 
tion are reviewed and the nature of sour 
is analyzed. 

Yet the “Handbook of Human Engineering 
Data for Design Engineers” is not a dis- 
connected group of facts. It is blended to 
provide an interesting presentation of usefu! 
data which should be in the hands of d: 
sign engineers when they start to design 
a new instrument, to place a new contro! 
in a cockpit or add another unit calling for 
the attention of the human being in the 
pilot’s seat. It is quite likely that the book 
will be in short supply, since only 500 copies 
are being printed at this time. 

—W. D. P. 
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_IN FLIGHT See 


A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 


New Defense Areas on West Coast 


Two additional defense areas have been activated 
to cover about half of the west coast. The new Los 
Angeles Defense Area and San Francisco Defense Area 
together extend from the Mexican border north to Red 
Bluff, California, and as far inland as Reno, Nevada, and 
Yuma, Arizona. Pilots flying into the areas from north, 
east or south at altitudes over 4000 feet above the ground 
or over 10,000 feet above sea level, whichever is great- 
est, are requested to file flight plans. All flights from 
Mexico are also requested to file plans and failure to do 
so may result in in-flight identification by fighter aircraft. 

The new requirements are in addition to the 
previous request for flight plans from all aircraft ap- 
proaching the Pacific coast from more than 20 miles sea- 
ward. 


Fast Women in Aviation 


A London report of the Christian Science Monitor 
says, “The de Havilland Comet is a sweet looking craft. 
It’s so beautiful the other jets whistle as she sails by .. .” 

Flight Safety Foundation adds, “We hope that no 
one need ever take her ‘bust’ measurements.” 


How to Ride a Thunderstorm 


Findings from flight tests with Northrop F-61 
aircraft (chosen because their strength factor was above 
seven) conducted by the Thunderstorm Advisory Com- 
mittee deserve wide dissemination. 

A total of 38 thunderstorm missions were flown 
and, despite very violent sequence of up and down 
gusts, no structural damage to the aircraft was re- 
ported. Severest turbulence is found from 14,000 to 
20,000 feet and it diminishes with altitude to only “light 
turbulence” at 6,000 feet and below. 

The reports advise that pilots should, above all, 
remain calm because fear will upset judgement. Ability 
to retain control depends on experience, skill and knowl- 
edge of the local conditions. The cu-nim. cloud is not 
invincible despite its awesome appearance and lightning 
flashes are mainly a psychological hazard with the 
ilarming smell of ozone, the blinding flash and an ex- 
plosive noise. 

Chasing Airspeed 

As regards the technique the main thing is to fly 
y attitude and pilots are warned not to “chase” air- 
peed but let the airplane “ride” the turbulence and 
ipply throttle only when airspeeds get either too low 
r too high. Concentrate on keeping level with the 
iinimum of elevator. Fly by gyro and airspeed indicator 
nd do not worry if thousands of feet are lost or gained 
» long as the altitude remains about constant. There 
as no case of a gyro spilling from the effect on the 
ircraft, but ASI readings might go down to 70 mph due 
0 partial blocking of the air entrance. 

Another point is that the airplane should be 
eadied for penetration into the thunderstorm. This 
1eans lowering airspeed to reduce structural loads and 
llow corona discharges to be minimized, winding in 
railing antennas, turning on cockpit lights fully because 
ightning flashes cause temporary blindness, or putting 
n dark goggles, and not keeping headphones too close 
o the ear to avoid acoustic shock. The danger is that 
he airplane might run straight into a thunderstorm 
iccidentally with the aircraft and pilot unprepared and 
hen “everything happens at once.” 
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Other minor points are to keep engine rpm high 
to increase the gyro stability, check vacuum gages, 
tighten safety belts, turn off radio, check the gyro in- 
struments and uncage them, mixtures rich, pitot and 
carburetor heat on, and, if flying jets, extend dive brakes. 


Severe Gusts 


But a word of warning that the gusts are not 
kid’s stuff is one pilot’s report that “the jolt was so 
severe that I thought I had collided with another plane. 
I was unable to keep my hands on the controls, they 
banged around so much.” Pilots expressed an unanimous 
opinion that nobody should fly thunderstorms without 
a green-card check. 

The comparatively small number of penetrations 
without structural damage by very robustly constructed 
aircraft should not be construed as indicating thunder- 
storms are not extremely dangerous but simply that 
the violent effects can be minimized by knowledge of 
conditions within the clouds. 


California Fits on One Map 


Californians not only cannot deny it, they did it. 
The flight chart prepared by the California Aeronautics 
Commission has all the information on one map that 
pilots have previously had to untangle from a total of 
six aeronautical charts—and without loss of detail. A 
section of the chart contains a directory of the state’s 
532 airports, including location, distance from city, eleva- 
tion, runway length, services available and local resort 
information. 


Both the front and the back of the map are used 
to the fullest to give mileage between principal airports, 
emergency signals and radio facilities and enlargements 
of the Los Angeles and San Francisco metropolitan areas. 
Copies can be obtained from the Document Section of the 
California State Printing Office, Sacramento, at 50c per 
copy or 40c each for 25 ur more. 





: Secretary of the Air Force Thomas K. Finletter 
Jet Ride— (rons foreground) and Under Secretary John A. 
McCone pose for an Air Force photographer just after climbing 
out of a Boeing B-47 Stratojet bomber in which they had made 
a flight over Carswell AFB, at Fort Worth, A. M. "Tex" Johnston, 
Boeing pilot for the flight, is shown at left talking to Maj. Gen. 
Samuel E. Anderson, commanding general of the Eighth Air Force. 
Amon G. Carter, publisher of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, is 

seen at the extreme right. 
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Off Again. TWA never did get 
around to sending me a formal invita- 
tion to go along on its press flight in- 
augurating service to ‘London and 
Frankfurt. My name just showed up on 
the list sort of automatically and Tom 
Bell of TWA in Washington called me 
one day to give me instructions for 
catching the flight. It’s kinda nice to 
be taken for granted that way. Just 
give me ten minutes for packing, that’s 





all I need. My passport and inocula- 
tions are up to date. Just tell me when 
the plane leaves, that’s all I need to 
know. 

I sure would have hated to miss this 
particular trip. Seventeen days to Lon- 
don, Berlin, Frankfurt, Athens, Rome, 
Paris and three days of sightseeing in 
Switzerland. How good can a press 
flight be, anyway? It can’t get much 
better than that. And all credit to 
Gordon Gilmore, director of public re- 
lations for TWA, for mapping out the 
best organized press flight in airline 
history. Not too fast, not too slow, not 
a hitch anywhere. 

We left New York on the afternoon 
of Sept. 27 and returned Oct. 14. And 
with all that time at his command, 
wouldn’t you know that Capt. Orme 
Gove was 49 minutes late getting back 
to New York? He sure got ribbed 
about that. But give me Orme as the 
skipper anytime—he’s tops. We had the 
same crew and the same Constellation 
—Star of Ohio, for the entire trip. It 
was the kind of flawless trip press 
agents dream about conducting and 
newspaper people dream about going 
on and which never happen—except 
that this one did. 


* + + 
Office to Savoy. Departure was 


the usual story. Cleaning up work in 
the office all morning. Hopping up 
to New York at noon. Leaving La 
Guardia at 4 o’clock. The customary 
refueling stop at Gander. Lots of food 
and refreshment en route. Breakfast 
as we approached the British Isles. On- 
time arrival at London Airport with a 
reception by British travel officials and 
into the Savory Hotel on the Strand by 
mid-morning. It was my 12th east- 
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bound flight over the pond and I don’t 
think I'll ever tire of the thrill of the 
quick overnight transition from the 
new world to the old. 

It’s always pleasant to arrive in Lon- 
don. There’s such a minimum of red 
tape at the airport and I’ve never had 
anything but the very finest treatment 
from British customs in the scores of 





times I’ve entered the U. K. from ohe 
direction or another. Instead of going 
to the city by airline bus we had a big 
fleet of chauffeured Daimler cars wait- 
ing to take us to our hotel in grand 
style. London is one place where car 
hiring, with or without chauffeurs, is 
well organized. 

It was a typical fall day in London, 
hazy and wanting to rain, the kind of 
nostalgic day that typifies London. The 
left-hand traffic, the double-deck buses, 
the antique but highly utilitarian taxi- 
cabs—well, it was just good to be back 
in London. I was anxious to get to the 
Savoy, clean up, and start seeing people. 


¢*¢+ ¢ 


Rope Lift. 1 hadn't been in my 
room five minutes when there was a 
knock on door and here was the cheery 
voice of Roy Pearl who was right on 
deck with his partner, Doug Cooper. 
The distinguished firm of Pearl & 
Cooper is the British representative for 
American Aviation Publications and 
a nicer and more energetic pair you 
never saw. 

It was from Roy and Doug that I 
learned a most shocking and dis- 
heartening. bit of news. They have 
offices on the 7th floor of a building on 
the Strand at Norfolk Street, the most 
delightful feature of which has been 
an elevator operated by a rope. A grand 
old piece of machinery guaranteed not 
to be more than 500 years old. Going 
up to the 7th floor was an experience 
not be commonly had in this electronic 
world. But the ravages of time move 
on and that fine old rope-operated ele- 
vator is being replaced. London is going 
to the dogs, but definitely. I have been 
embittered about the march of progress 
ever since. I mourn for that lovely 
brass-trimmed lift operated by a rope. 





Sacred Tradition. one highligh 
in London was the dinner by the Pres 
Club to which all in our party wer 
invited. Lord Astor, one of the owner 
of the famed Times of London, wa 
present and Senator Ed Johnson o 
Colorado, one of our party, made ; 
pleasant speech. As for me, I violatec 
one of the most sacred of British tra 
ditions by smoking before the King was 
toasted. I knew better, but just didn’t 
realize that this was such a formal oc- 
casion. Nobody frowned at me or tolc 
me to stop and I don’t know whether 
anyone else smoked or not. But the 
tradition of not smoking until after a 
toast to the King is harder to break 
than the Democratic Party vote in 
Alabama. 

I delight in shopping at some of 
the old and world-famous stores. Alan 
McAfee’s on Dover Street just off Pic- 
cadilly makes wonderful hand-made 
shoes and I bought a pair of black ones 
to match the ones I was wearing and 
then splurged for a pair of blue leather 
and doeskin sports shoes that are the 
classiest things I’ve ever seen. Down 
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on St. James’ Place I went into Lock 
the Hatter to buy a hat and there was 
the old boy sitting on a high stool 
working on a big ledger just as they've 
been doing there for a great many 
years. No shiny cash registers, no 
plush showroom or show windows, in 
fact not even a display of hats in the 
entire place. They size you up, reach 
for a box, and that’s it. You buy what 
they think you ought to have—and 
usually they’re all too right. 

Shopping is better in London now 
although the best in coats and mate- 
rials (and liquor) is still shipped out 
for export. The selection of Burberry 
coats in London is shamefully meager— 
all the best go to other countries. You 
still have to pick and choose. 


* + ¢ 


Prof. Morrison. one of the many 
top points in London was the press in- 
terview granted by Herbert Morrison 
Lord President of the Council and 
Deputy Prime Minister, at No. 11 Down- 
ing Street, next door to Prime Minister 
Attlee’s house. Morrison is one of th: 
most powerful leaders of the Socialis 
Party in Britain. He was pretty goo 
at sparring questions and saying noth 
ing and made every effort to be off 
handedly affable. But he struck me a 
the type of intellectual who ought to b: 
teaching a university history course in 
stead of occupying a position of powe 
in a great government. 

Morrison ducked direct answers to : 
lot of questions. I think most of th: 
newspaper people in our party went 
away with a rather poor impression 0! 
him. I certainly did. But all of us got a 
kick out of going to an address ir 
London second only in fame to that of 
No. 10 and seeing one of Britain’s 
socialist leaders close up. 
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(Continued from opposite page 3) 


Drive Mechanism: New drive mechanism for gen- 
erators and alternators for use on Pratt & Whitney 
R-4360 engines has been developed by Stratos Division 
of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. Pilot of a multi- 
engined aircraft can disconnect the drive mechanism in 
event of shaft failure and thus continue engine operation 
without further damage. Kits are available for convert- 
ing existing generators and alternators. 


New Autopilot: Remote control of an Air Force 
pilotless QQ-19 target plane at distances up to 10 miles 
is now possible through use of a new automatic pilot 
built by Radioplane Co., Van Nuys, Calif. 


Link Radio Aids Unit: A new all-weather auto- 
matic radio aids unit designed to provide on-the-ground 
training in operation and use of latest airborne equip- 
ment has been introduced by Link Aviation, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


Signal Generator: A signal generator for testing 
of VHF airborne omni-range and localizer receivers in 
aircraft or on the bench has been introduced by Air- 
craft Radio Corp., Boonton, N. J. Unit is Type H-14, 
selling for $885. 


@ miuitary 


350 More Helicopters: Announcement that the 
Army will establish at least one helicopter transport 
company with each combat division is seen as an indica- 
tion that the Army has or will soon order more than 350 
large helicopters. Each of 15 divisions will have 23 
helicopters of 6-10 passenger capacity, with two of the 
ships used for command and reconnaissance purposes and 
remainder for troop and cargo transport. Sikorsky H-19 
and Piasecki H-21 helicopters are the models receiving 
prime attention, Army spokesmen said. A small number 
of these transports is understood to have already been 
ordered but the majority represents new procurement. 


Guided Missiles Post: George Marshall, Defense 
Secretary, has established the post of Director of Guided 
Missiles and has named K. P. Keller, president of 
Chrysler Corp., to the job. Keller will serve part-time, 
and an officer of the armed forces will be appointed 
full-time deputy director. 


Airlift Cuts: Phase-out of charter airlift operations 
in the Pacific has been further accelerated by Military 
Air Transport Service. November schedule now calls 
for 90 round-trips by charter operators, and phase-out 
is to be complete by January, 1951. 


AF Bases Renamed: Air Force has approved re- 
naming Spokane Air Force Base, Washington, as Fair- 
child AFB in honor of Gen. Muir S. Fairchild, AF vice 
chief of staff at the time of his death last March. 
airfield-Suisun AFB, Calif., will be renamed Travis 
\FB in honor of Brig Gen. Robert F. Travis, who, while 
ommanding the base, was killed in a B-29 accident near 
the field last August. 


@ airuines 


Buys 6 DC-3’s: Wisconsin Central Airlines is buy- 
ig six DC-3’s, at $28,000 each, from TWA, with de- 
very of first three before Nov. 10 and remainder be- 

‘ween Jan. 1 and Mar. 1, 1951. Three will be pur- 
hased for cash, the rest on a term basis. WIS now 
lies Lockheed Electras. Company has asked CAB to 
efer its certificate renewal case until May 1, 1951 be- 
ause it contemplates early inauguration of DC-3 serv- 
‘e and wanted the results to be shown in the evidence 
n the case. 
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PAA Delayed: U. S.-French civil aviation dis- 
cussions have run into deep-seated difficulties, and 
opening of Pan American World Airways’ service to 
Paris has been further delayed. Also remaining to be 
settled are arrangements with Italians for PAA service 
to Rome, In connection with PAA discussions, French 
have raised a number of general civil aviation questions. 


Leslie Resigns: A. V. Leslie has resigned as vice 
president and treasurer of TWA to rejoin Hughes Tool 
Co. in Los Angeles. Erle M. Constable, formerly as- 
sistant treasurer of TWA, has been promoted to treas- 
urer. C. E. Fleming, vice president-regulatory proceed- 
ings, will transfer from Washington to Kansas City, 
where he will assume additional responsibilities. Thomas 
K. Taylor, formerly assistant to the board chairman, 
has been elected assistant vice president and will con- 
tinue to be based in Washington. 


MCA’s Feeders: CAB has advised Mid-Continent 
Airlines to confine its feeder service to routes now be- 
ing operated pending completion of North Central Route 
Investigation case, and not to activate other feeders 
awarded it in recent Parks Airlines decision. MCA is 
operating Chicago-Milwaukee-Sioux City but has taken 
no steps to start Chicago-Twin Cities and Chicago-Des 
Moines. Investigation includes possible suspension of 
MCA’s certificate for feeder segment now served, or 
transfer of it to a feederline. 


SWA Record: With 12,943 passengers carried in 
September, Southwest Airways achieved a 58% load 
factor and break-even mail need of 10c a mile, believed 
to be the best record achieved by a feederline. Third- 
quarter results showed 37,858 passengers, 56% load 
factor, and 13.9c break-even mail pay need. 


AIL Sold: Aeronautical Radio Inc. has sold its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Airborne Instruments Lab- 
oratory, to Hector R. Skifter, AIL president, and his 
associates. Sale reflects the changing character of the 
AIL operation, which now devotes its major effort to 
non-airline research and development. 
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Actions 


e National Airlines and Pan American were relieved of fil- 
ing supplemental rental data to interchange agreement now 
pending in NAL Dismemberment Case. At first, CAB set 
Oct. 24, as deadline with dismissal of agreement only alter- 
native. Carriers did not comply but Board changed mind 
and said it would act on agreement as it stands and, if 
necessary, determine rentals to be paid. Also kept in case 
was interchange agreement of NAL and Panagra which was 
completed within grace period set by Board. 
e Northwest Airlines denied exemption to serve Seattle and 
Portland as co-terminals on domestic Route 3. But CAB 
will hold hearing to weigh possibility of certificate amend- 
ment to permit the service. 
@ Seven more non-scheduled airlines turned down on ap- 
plications for individual exemptions to operate as large 
irregular carriers. They are: Robin Airlines, Trans-Na- 
tional, Pacific Alaska Air Express, Golden North, Missouri 
Airways, Golden Airways, and “Harringtons”, Inc. 
@ Lineas Aereas Costarricenses, S. A. granted 3-year foreign 
air carrier permit for service between San Jose, Costa Rica, 
and Miami via Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua. Company is 
60% owned by Costa Rican nationals and 40% owned by 
Pan American World Airways. It will operate two DC-3’s, 
two Curtiss C-46F’s, and one Curtiss C-46D. 

Applications 
@ Mid-Continent Airlines applied for trans-border route 
between Minot, N. D. and Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Request involves 220-mile extension of MCA's route 26. 
@BACA Airlines wants certificate for route between St. 
Louis and Kansas City via Jefferson City and Columbia, 
Mo. BACA, holder of a non-sked letter of registration, 
would use single-engined aircraft over proposed route. 
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@ Trans-World Airlines wants 85c per mile trans-Atlantic 
mail rate applicable to additional mileage necessitated by 
new service to London and Frankfurt. Would require in- 
crease in daily base mileage from 30,000 to 37,500. 


®@ Delta Airlines and Northeast Airlines filed joint applica- 
tion for approval of merger agreement. Proposal calls for 
absorption of NEA by Delta and surrender of NEA stock 
for Delta stock in ratio based on book value of the two 
lines. Merger is conditioned on route extension of Delta 
from Columbia, S. C. to New York. 

@ Wisconsin Central Airlines asked dismissal of application 
in which it sought originally to have 13 non-serviceable 
points removed from its feeder routes. 


Petitions 
© United Air Lines asked Board to drop investigation of air- 
line service between Chicago and Washington, D. C. Condi- 
tions which prompted investigation, instituted February, 
1949, no longer exist, UAL said. Proceeding involves 
possible loss of Chicago-Washington operating rights of 
United, American, Capital, or TWA. 
e@ Pioneer Air Lines wants CAB to stay order which ex- 
tends the feeder’s certificate for five years but contemplates 
route adjustments effective Oct. 31. Carrier has petitioned 
for rehearing of portions of Board's decision and has taken 
no action to implement terms of the order pending action 
on the petition. In absence of a stay or action on the re- 
hearing petition, Pioneer could be in violation of order 
after October 31. 

Mail Rates 


@ Ozark Airlines has been awarded temporary mail rates 
covering feeder services started Sept. 26. Through Mar. 
31, 1951, rate per mile will be product of 60c times ratio 
of average daily scheduled mileage or 9,856, whichever is 
lower, to the average daily designated mileage. From 
Apr. 1, 1951, base rate will drop to 50c with same formula 
applying. These, CAB said, are commensurate with initial 
temporary rates established for other feeders. 


@ iacor 


AA Strike Notice: A strike notice is expected to 
be filed by American Airlines’ pilots with the company 
and National Mediation Board in about 10 days, to en- 
force demands for revision of wage schedules and work 
rules. If a strike is called, it is expected that a Presi- 
dential fact-finding board will be appointed. 





PAA Award: Award of over $50,000 has been 
made to 53 Pan American World Airways pilots based 
on a 1945-46 complaint when PAA transferred master 
co-pilots from ocean divisions to Latin American Di- 
vision. Move amounted to “demotion in the ordinary 
sense of the word,” according to Judge Robert G. Sim- 
mons, a neutral appointed by PAA pilots’ system board 
of adjustment. 


Join ALPA: Los Angeles Airways’ pilots have 
joined Air Line Pilots Association, becoming first regular 
helicopter pilots included in ALPA membership. 


Bell Increase: Bell Aircraft Corp.’s 2,400 em- 
ployes who are not affiliated with UAW-CIO have been 
given same wage increase offered the union, amount- 
ing to 10%c per hour for pay averaging $1.81 per hour. 
The 3,600 union employes have not yet accepted. 


Hughes Raise: Wage increases which will add $2 
million yearly to the company’s payroll have been an- 
nounced by Hughes Aircraft Co. and three unions, AFL 
Carpenters Union, Aircraft Welders of America, and 
AFL-Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Salaried work- 
ers get 7.5% raise, while hourly workers receive 5% 
pluc 4c added to hourly base rate, with minimum of 10c. 


Strike Settled: A 12-day strike of 3,000 UAW-CIO 
members at Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s Wood-Ridge, 
N. J., plant ended last week when workers voted to ac- 
cept 14c per hour raise. 
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@ FINANCIAL 


$50 Million Profit: The 16 domestic trunk air- 
lines will show operating profit of $50 million in 1950, 
barring unforeseen eventualities, according to airline 
economists. Forecast is based on $29 million operating 
income already reported for first eight months of 1950. 


Record UAL Profit: United Air Lines reports net 
income, after federal and state income taxes, of $4.- 
234,296 for the third quarter of 1950, compared with 
$2,886,328 in the same 1949 period. This was best income 
record for any quarter in UAL history. Net income for 
first nine months of 1950 was $4,174,926 compared with 
$2,710,574 last year. In the third quarter, UAL estab- 
lished new volume records for all types of traffic except 
air mail. Company has declared regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.125 per share on 4%% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, payable Dec. 1 to stockholders of record 
Nov. 18. 


Boeing Profit: Net earnings of $8,210,252 for the 
first nine months of 1950, against net loss of $298,820 
in the same 1949 period, have been reported by Boeing 
Airplane Co. Nine-months sales totaled $207,606,569. 
Boeing’s profit for entire year 1949 was $4,411,348. Com- 
pany declared $2 per share dividend payable Nov. 24 
to stockholders of record Nov. 3 Board of directors 
authorized capital investment of $3,857,500 for machinery 
and equipment. 


Stewart Warner Net: Stewart Warner Corp. had 
unaudited net earnings carried to surplus of $3,030,694 
for the first*nine months of 1950, compared with net 
earnings of $1,296,284 in the same 1949 period. Sales for 
the period were $54,739,447 against $40,445,152 last year. 


@ In GENERAL 


People: D. Murray Stewart, executive vice presi- 
dent of Aero Associates Inc., for the past year, has been 
elected president of the aviation insurance company, 
succeeding C. D. West, who will devote full time to 
other underwriting interests . . Maj. Gen. Gordon P. 
Saville, U. S. Air Force, has been appointed by the 
President as a member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics Harry A. Bruno, head of 
H. A. Bruno & Associates public relations firm, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner commemorating his 
40th year in aviation. He received McGough Memorial 
Award given by American Legion Air Service Post 
501 for outstanding service in aviation. 


@ arounp THE worLD 


IATA Appointments: Sir Miles Thomas, chair- 
man of British Overseas Airways Corp., has been electe 
president of the International Air Transport Associati 
for next year, and the 1951 annual general meeting 
will be held in London. At its San Francisco meeting 
IATA also named the following to the executive com- 
mittee: Harold Bixby, vice president, Pan Americ 
World Airways; Rene Briend, deputy director gene: 
Air France; Croil Hunter, president, Northwest Airlines; 
Gordon R. McGregor, president, Trans-Canada Aijr 
Lines; Per A. Norlin, president, ABA Swedish Airlines, 
and Dr. Albert Plesman, president, KLM Royal Dut 
Airlines. IATA adopted a 1951 budget providing 
$615,000 revenue and $650,000 expenditure, with a $35,090 
appropriation from surplus. PAA will pay most duces 
in 1951 ($65,000). Other large payments: BOAC, $43,100; 
KLM, $34,100; Air France, $33,800; TWA, $29,800; TCA, 
$19,300. 
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Shooting a bird... 


IN THE AIR AGE 
I 


Hts 1s “shooting a bird” at the U.S. Naval Air Missile 
Test Center, Point Mugu, California. 

The “shoot” is the launching of a missile, while the 
“bird’’, in this particular case, is the Fairchild CTV-N-9a 
guided missile. 

In a matter of seconds the missile is hurled high into 
the atmosphere with a deafening roar, propelled by its 
reaction type motors and auxiliary booster. Separation 
of the booster occurs as the missile speeds higher and 
higher into space, stabilized and controlled by the “‘intelli- 
gence” of its electronic guidance systems. 

Soon the launching crews and ground observers no 
longer see the missile... but its path is being carefully 
plotted as it hurls toward its target... now under its 
own homing control. 

This “shooting a bird” is but one phase of the Lark 
project. It is an operation requiring split-hair timing and 
perfect coordination. It is the result of teamwork between 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, the Naval 
Research Laboratory and Fairchild engineers and repre- 
sents a combination of the best in aerodynamic design, 
electronic controls and precision manufacturing. 

Here is another example of a Fairchild first and of 
“shooting a bird”’...in the Air Age. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
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Border to border and coast to coast, flights are kept on schedule 
and airline maintenance costs are kept low, because Texaco 
Aviation Products and famous Texaco Service assure higher 
efficiency and economy. 

When you use Texaco you have fuels and lubricants for every 
need. Users everywhere will tell you: Texaco Aviation Products 
are tops. That is why—more revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other 
brand! 

But equally important with product quality is the service that 
Texaco renders. Texaco’s aviation know-how can help you 
simplify your lubrication set-up, organize your facilities to assure 
practices that will bring down maintenance costs. Let a Texaco 
Aviation Representative give you the whole story. 

Call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Wholesale 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AGE). TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


| FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN .. ~ TEXACO presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday aftern 
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Air Force is busy preparing defense for 
forthcoming House investigation of tactical air 
support, which will break out into ugly public 
battle soon. Army, which some observers be- 
lieve has plans for separate tactical air force 
of its own, will charge that AF wasn’t up to 
snuff in Korea and has consistently refused to 
design tactical planes to Army specifications. 

e 


The 18 DC-6A’s and 10 L-1049 Constellations 
ordered by Air Force will be operated by Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. 


CAB Chairman D. W. Rentzel will make 
monthly visits to White House to keep Presi- 
dent Truman informed of CAB’s activities and 
to brief him on problems confronting civil avia- 
tion. Rentzel, incidentally, will do some re- 
organizing to improve CAB’s efficiency. 

a 

CAA Administrator Donald Nyrop has his 
staff at work drafting tentative program for 
carrying out provisions of prototype aircraft 
testing law. First draft will be ready in 30 days. 

a 

CAB and CAA, after meetings with industry, 
will shortly tell National Production Authority 
what is needed in way of priorities to enable 
manufacturers to get materials for producing 
transport planes and spares. NPA’s problem 
will be how to remedy the situation without 
establishing precedent for all other producers 
of civil goods. 

* 


Special National Security Resources Board 
committee, which will decide civil aviation’s 
role in total mobilization, is already at work. 
Some task groups have met informally; others 
still have to obtain security clearances for 
members. Deadline for overall plan is Jan. 15. 

a 

Government agencies’ current advice to busi- 
nessmen: stay away from Washington. Em- 
phasis is being laid on fact that 42 Commerce 
Dept. field offices are prepared to help business- 
men with National Production Authority pro- 
grams. Other agencies urge handling matters 
by mail whenever possible. 

. 

Cement shortage, which has resulted in slow- 
ups and threatened postponements of airport 
runway, taxiway and apron construction proj- 
ects at many airports, is easing up. However, 
abundant supplies won't be available until con- 
struction season is over in most parts of U. S. 








Concern Over Machine Tools, Supplies 


Confusion over how to go about obtaining necessary 
machine tools and maintenance, repair or operating sup- 
plies is plaguing plane manufacturers and makers of 
parts and accessories. Although the situation is not yet 
serious, some shortages have developed, and manu- 
facturers expect things to get worse unless matters are 
clarified. 

National Production Authority Regulation 2, which 
established the defense order (DO) ratings to give de- 
fense production the right-of-way, stated that “a person 
who has received a rated order may not extend the 
rating to get material for plant improvement, expansion, 
or construction, or to get machine tools or other items 
which he will carry as capital equipment, or to get 
maintenance, repair or operating supplies.” 

This means that under DO-01, the aircraft rating, a 
manufacturer cannot get machine tools, supplies, o1 
material for plant expansion. Concerning machine tools, 
NPA officials state that if a manufacturer can show need 
for a specific tool, he can secure it under DO-21 (mis- 
cellaneous) or DO-98 (production equipment for certain 
contractors). The rating is assigned by contracting 
officers of Defense Department’s procurement services. 

Industry officials, however, point out that although it 
may be possible to get a rating, the Defense Department 
hasn’t informed them of procedures that are to be fol- 
lowed. In some cases, manufacturers have been referred 
to local contracting officers who in turn profess ignorance 
as to procedures and refer the matter back to Wash- 
ington. Result has been that manufacturers have been 
left floundering. 

Equally serious is the situation regarding maintenance, 
repair or operating supplies. NPA will only say that this 
subject is “under discussion” and that they have not 
been aware that any difficulties have been encountered. 
Manufacturers claim otherwise. They say that unless 
ratings and procedures are entabiioned a situation may 
develop where they will have DO’s to get materials to 
build planes but will have no way to obtain items neces- 
sary to maintain, repair and operate their facilities. Of 
less urgency is the plant expansion situation, which it is 
believed can be handled under one of the other DO 
ratings. 


Tax Rules on Defense Facilities 


National Security Resources Board has established 
rules covering procedures to be followed by manufac- 
turers in writing off in five years, for tax purposes, new 
plants and facilities needed for national defense. NSRB 
is final authority in issuance of “necessity certificates,” 
which will have widespread application in the aircraft 
industry. The quick write-off is expected to speed sub- 
stantially the expansion of defense facilities. 

Following is a summary of procedures to be followed 
in obtaining necessity certificates, what facilities are 
eligible, etc.: 

Where to file: Applications for certificates shall be 
filed with NSRB in Washington, D. C. Forms are avail- 
able from NSRB, Commerce Dept. in Washington, or 
Commerce field offices in principal cities. 

Time of filing: For facilities on which construction, 
reconstruction, erection or installation is begun, or 
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which are acquired, after Sept. 23, 1950, filing must be 
within six months after start of construction, etc. On 
facilities before that date, filing must be by Mar. 23, 1951. 


Referral: Applications will be referred by NSRB to 
appropriate government agencies for recommendation, 
after which NSRB will make final decision. 


Considerations: (1) NSRB will consider whether the 
material or service to be produced with the facility is 
required in whole or in part in national defense interest 
during emergency period (from Jan. 1, 1950, until 
further Presidential proclamation). Material or service 
may be so required if directly required by armed 
services, civil defense, Atomic Energy Commission, or 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act; or if it is materials or 
services necessary for production of materials or services 
directly required for national defense; or if it is ma- 
terials or services necessary for defense program. 

(2) Consideration will be given to whether at time of 
construction, etc., there is an existing or prospective 
shortage of facilities for production of materials or serv- 
ices sought to be produced by the facility. Also con- 
sidered will be necessity for and adequacy of facilities 
or materials or services for a particular region, and 
necessity for stand-by capacity. 

(3) Consideration will be given to probable economic 
usefulness of the facility for other than defense pur- 
poses after five years. 

(4) Other considerations: assurance of fair oppor- 
tunity for participation by small business; promotion of 
competitive enterprise; competence, performance rec- 
ord, and other factors bearing on applicant’s ability to 
manage effectively the expanded facilities; location of 
facility with regard to military security; availability of 
manpower, housing, communications, transportation, 
etc., and methods of financing. 

Acquired facilities: Won’t be certified unless clear 
prospect of a substantial increase in usefulness of such 
facilities for national defense exists and such increase 
cannot be obtained by other practical means; or un- 
less substantial loss of national defense usefulness 
would probably result in absence of such acquisition. 

Replacements: Won't be certified if they would have 
been made, at or about the time made, regardless of the 
emergency. 

Land: Won’t be certified unless acquisition is directly 
related to production, storage, transportation or pro- 
tection of national defense supplies. 


@ MANUFACTURERS 


NAA Takes Over: Curtiss-Wright Airplane Divi- 
sion plant at Columbus, O., will be taken over by North 
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American Aviation on Nov. 25. After one-week shu:- 
down for inventory and processing of employes, plat 
will open for business Dec. 4. 


C-123 at Birmingham: Chase Aircraft Co. wi | 
build its C-123 assault transport, winner of recent A 
Force evaluation, in part of former Bechtel-McCor 
plant at Birmingham, Ala., and lease negotiations a1 
underway. AF letter of intent for plane is expected i 
near future. Chase has not worked out details of what 
will happe?t* to its West Trenton, N. J., plant when 
production of C-122, smaller assault transport, is com- 
pleted. 


Temporary Shut-Down: Jamieson Aircraft Co., 
De Land, Fla., is reported to have shut down temporarily 
for inventory and reorganization. Company has de- 
veloped Jamieson Jupiter personal plane, but has en- 
countered difficulty in securing CAA type certification 
for prototype. 


Record Deliveries: Military expansion programs are 
reflected in Bureau of the Census-CAA monthly re- 
port showing August airframe deliveries at record high 
for year of 4,002,300 airframe pounds. This was 
1,101,600 lbs. over July and 148,200 over April, previous 
high. Military shipments comprised 87% of total. The 
total for first eight months of -1950 was 22,652,600 air- 
frame lbs. against 19,313,300 in same 1949 period. 


Boeing Buys Equipment: A total of $7,500,000 
of this year’s earnings will be spent or committed by 
Boeing Airplane Co. for additional research, manufac- 
turing and operating equipment. 


People: Raymond W. Young, former vice presi- 
dent-engineering of Wright Aeronautical Corp., has been 
appointed vice president-engineering of Reaction Mo- 
tors Inc. John Shesta, one of company’s founders, has 
been named vice president-research . . LM. Laddon, 
former executive vice president of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. and now a director of Convair, Rohr 
and Menasco, has been elected to the board of directors 
of Hiller Helicopters . . John A. Maxwell Jr., former 
administrative assistant to the president of Texas Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Co., has been named works 
manager, and Otto Witbeck, former general superin- 
tendent, has been appointed factory manager moe 
Monroe Brown, who has been secretary of the Helicopter 
Council of Aircraft Industries Association, has been 
named assistant to the chairman of the board of 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp. to handle administrative mat- 
ters in the company’s research and development divi- 
sion. Don Ryan Mockler, secretary of AIA’s Personal 
Aircraft Council, will take over the Helicopter Council 
in addition to his present duties... 


S® PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


R-4360 Substitute: Air Force, worried about 
difficulties in mass-producing the Pratt & Whitney R-436! 
Wasp Major engine in total emergency, will experiment 
with possible substitutes in certain planes. Wrigh 
R-3350 is most likely substitute. AF in at least one cas¢ 
plans construction of a prototype, formerly powered by 
4360’s using 3350’s 


C-W Wins: Competition to provide propellers fo: 
turbo-prop version of Douglas C-124 heavy transport ha: 
been won by Propeller Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp 
Engines will be Pratt & Whitney T-34’s. 


Goodyear GA-22: The GA-22, modified version 
of Goodyear Duck amphibian, is being offered to Air 
Force and Navy for possible use in maintaining com- 
munications in remote island areas. New model has more 
powerful Continental 185-hp. engine, four-place cabin, 
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heel bays moved into wingroot, slotted flaps and re- 
ersible Hartzell propeller, new tail planing bottom, 
xed leading edge slots, cross-wind landing gear. 


MATS Utilization: Pacific Division of Military Air 
‘ransport Service got 800 hrs. of continuous service out 
f four Pratt & Whitney R-4360-35A Wasp Major engines 
m a Boeing C-97A before removing the engines for 
yverhaul several days ago. Engines were removed only 
because a technical order requires removal at 800 hrs. 
and not because of maintenance need. Engines on an- 
other C-97A had topped 700 hrs. and were expected to 
reach 800. P&W representatives attribute the perform- 
ance to MATS’ willingness to “follow the book” in pre- 
ventive maintenance and flight operation. 


Ground Support Plane: Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
has a proposal for modified version of F-94C jet fighter 
which could be used as ground support plane. Principal 
modification is elimination of second seat, using the space 
for additional fuel. 


Helicopter Autopilot: Naval Aeronautical In- 
struments Laboratory, located at Naval Air Materiel 
Center, Philadelphia, has developed an automatic pilot 
for helicopters. First flight tests were made using a 
Sikorsky HO3S-1 single-rotor helicopter. In later tests, 
a Sperry autopilot was installed and tested in a twin- 
rotor Piasecki XHJP-1. 


@ miitary 


Liaison Competition: A new liaison plane com- 
petition will be held next month by the Air Force. In- 
vitations have been extended to manufacturers building 
lightplanes with 16 acceptances received. Plane must be 
delivered to Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, O., by Dec. 
3 and a decision is expected about year-end. 


Jet Production Hurt: Air Force jet engine pro- 
duction has been hurt considerably by loss by fire 
several days ago of Eaton Manufacturing Co. plant, 
Battle Creek, Mich. The company was making jet en- 
gine turbine blades, production of which had already 
threatened te become a _ bottleneck before the fire. 
Blades were being made for several types of General 
Electric and Allison engines. AF investigators are at 
the plant studying whether it should be rebuilt or 
whether a new facility should be taken over for blade 
production. 


@ airtines 


UAL Sues Douglas: United Aijrlines has _ sued 
Douglas Aircraft Co. for $9,720,565, alleging that certain 
defects in the DC-6 caused the 1947 accident at Bryce 
Canyon, Utah, and the 1948 accident at Mt. Carmel, Pa., 
it was revealed last week. Suits were filed in New York 
State Supreme Court some time ago, asking $6,926,000 
for Bryce Canyon, UAL alleged that 34 DC-6’s did not 
originally meet CAA requirements as to the fuel vent 
system and that the system’s improper design directly 
caused the accident. In later modifying the aircraft 
after they had been voluntarily grounded, Douglas made 
certain revisions which in effect caused the Mt. Carmel 
accident, UAL alleged, asking $2,794,565. 


4 Connies for Air France: Four more  L-749 
Constellations have been purchased by Air France from 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., increasing the airline’s Connie 
fleet to 23. Price, including spares, was over $4 million. 
Delivery is scheduled for summer of 1951. 


PAA Buys Stratocruiser: The prototype Boeing 
Stratocruiser, which has been flying since July, 1947, 
has been purchased by Pan American World Airways 
from Boeing Airplane Co. Interior furnishings and pres- 
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surization are to be installed by PAA. Company now 
has 29 Stratocruisers. 


AA Record: American Airlines in October per- 
formed over 4,000,000 ton-miles of cargo service, first 
time a scheduled airline has exceeded that mark. Slick 
Airways, certificated all-cargo carrier, had been over 
4,000,000 in a previous month. About 66% of American’s 
October cargo moved on combination planes. 


Air Taxi Agreement: Final form of an interline 
agreement which will form the basis for lightplane air 
taxi connections with airline flights has been approved 
by Air Traffic Conference. Agreement, which was worked 
out by ATC and National Air Taxi Conference (formed 
by a group of fixed base operators), must now be ap- 
proved by airlines and taxi operators participating. 


Central to Add DC-3’s: Central Airlines on Nov. 
9 starts serving 14 of 26 cities on its feeder routes with 
24-passenger DC-3’s, and expects to convert entire sys- 
tem to twin-engined service by early next year. Initially, 
two daily round-trip DC-3 flights will be operated be- 
tween Ft. Worth/Dallas and Amarillo via intermediate 
points. Other route points will continue to be served 
twice daily with Beech Bonanzas. 


a) Civa Astronautics Boarp 


New York Helicopter Route: CAB = Examiner 
Ferdinand D. Moran recommended 5-year certificate for 
New York Airways to conduct helicopter services in and 
around New York City. Moran suggested property and 
mail route for service to any point within 50 mile radius 
of New York City and a passenger, property, and mail 
route between La Guardia, Idlewild, and Newark air- 
ports. Applications of Metropolitan Air Commuting, Inc., 
and Island Air Ferries should be denied, Moran said. 


Applications and Petitions 
@ Pan American World Airways wants further hearing in 
U. S.-Europe-Middle East Cargo Service Case to consider 
possible passenger ambitions of Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines. Latter is applicant for international all-cargo certifi- 
cate in service case, but PAA said a lease agreement be- 
tween S&W and Luxembourg Airlines may indicate desire 
of S&W to enter international passenger business. Service 
case has been set for oral argument Nov. 13. 
© British Overseas Airways Corporation applied for authori- 
zation to serve Boston as an intermediate point and as a 
co-terminal point with New York on its trans-Atlantic route 
e Eastern Air Lines wants Route 10 certificate amended to 
include Paducah, Ky., as an intermediate point between St. 
Louis and Nashville. 
e Air Line Pilots Association opposes applications for Hous- 
ton-NewYork and Texas-California interchange service and 
asked right to intervene in both cases. Houston-New York 
proposal involves Chicago and Southern Air Lines and Trans 
World Airlines: Texas-California involves American Air- 
lines and Braniff Airways. 
e Midet Aviation Corporation wants one-year exemption to 
operate scheduled “small aircraft” flights between West Palm 
Beach and Walker City, Bahamas, B. W. I. 


Actions 

e Transocean Air Lines and Seaboard & Western Airlines 
exempted for additional six months from provisions of Act 
which would prevent regular operations under military 
contracts. Original exemption expired this month but con- 
tinued military demands necessitate extension until Apr. 28, 
1951, CAB ruled. 

@ Braniff Airways ordered to cancel 4c per mile round-trip 
excursion fares between various Texas cities which, CAB 
held, are “unjustly discriminatory.” They have been under 
suspension since last April. Cancellation was stayed by 
CAB for 10 days to permit filing exceptions. 

® TACA International Airlines may lose Balboa-San Jose, 
C. R., foreign air carrier permit if new CAB investigation 
confirms preliminary views. Service was discontinued July, 
1948, after six years of operation. Once considered essential 
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to national defense, it is no longer required from military 
viewpoint, Defense Department told CAB. TACA’s permit 
for San Salvador-New Orleans service is not involved. 

e Pioneer Air Lines granted two year extension for Lub- 
bock-Albuquerque route and extra 30 days to cease opera- 
tion of Amarillo-El Paso segment. Most Pioneer routes 
were previously extended through September, 1954, but 
Lubbock-Albuquerque extension originally was for one year 
only. Under new order, Amarillo-El] Paso service must stop 
Nov. 30. 

@ Midway Airlines denied exemption to inaugurate non- 
mail shuttle service in Chicago area after Helicopter Air 
Service, certificated in same area, protested to CAB. Mid- 
way filed application for certificate but wanted exemption 
to operate while application was being processed. 


CAB Calendar 


Nov. 7—Hearing on application of Compania Dominicana 
De Aviacion for Miami/San Juan-Ciudad Trujillo Foreign 
Permit. Washington, D. C. (Docket 4364). 

Nov. 8—Hearing in Miami-San Juan Coach Fare Investi- 
gation (Eastern Air Lines). Washington, D. C. (Docket 
4505). 

Nov. 9—Oral argument in Trans-Pacific Airlines Certifi- 
cate Amendment Case. Washington, D. C. (Docket 4366). 


QScivit AVIATION 


AF Civil Training Site: First basic flight school 
opened in Air Force’s program for civilian contract 
training of military flight cadets will be Greenville Air 
Force Base, Mississippi. Specifications for its operation 
are being drawn up by Air Materiel Command, which 
will solicit bids from civil flight school contractors 
within a few days. About 450 basic flight cadets wili 
be based at Greenville. 


Enyart Resigns NAA: William R. Enyart, president 
of Simmonds Aerocessories Inc., has submitted his res- 
ignation as a director of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation because, he states. “NAA plans to continue a 
structural pattern that has been so unsuccessful for so 
many years.” The resignation has not yet been ac- 
cepted. Enyart had formerly served as secretary, vice 
president, president and board chairman of NAA. 


Gp FINANCIAL 


Airline 

National Airlines showed net profit of $181,007 for the 
September quarter (first quarter of its fiscal year) 
against loss of $521,312 in same 1949 period. Revenues 
were $4,074,312, up 31.35%, while operating expenses 
increased 7.6%. Company increased depreciation re- 
serves $372,134 during the period. 

Continental Air Lines reported net income of $91,212 
for the first nine months of 1950. 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines reported net profit 
of $395,301 for first nine months of 1950, compared with 
$509,286 net in same 1949 period. Operating revenues 
were $9,411,276 against expenses of $8,814,411. During 
the period, C&S absorbed $185,000 training and break- 
in expenses in connection with Constellation program. 

Alaska Airlines’ profit before depreciation was 
$374,098 for first 11 months of fiscal year ended Oct. 31. 
Company showed $1,322,565 loss in fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1949. 





Manufacturing 


Republic Aviation Corp. had net income after taxes 
of $1,023,455 on sales of $43,021,600 for nine months 
ended Sept. 30, compared with profit of $414,100 on 
$26,597,503 sales in same 1949 period. Backlog on 
Sept. 30 was $270 million, up $221 million over last year. 

Northrop Aircraft Inc. reports net loss of $44,973 for 
fiscal year ended last July 31, compared with $3,834,434 
loss in preceding year. Gross income was $43,911,304 
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against expenses of $41,469,878, leaving profit of $2 
441,426 before deducting loss on company’s fixed-pric 
C-125 contract. Net write-off on this project, afte 
federal tax refunds and decrease in reserve for dis 
allowed costs, totaled $2,486,400. 


Dividends 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. declared larges 
dividend in company’s history, 40c a share, payabl 
Nov. 28 to stockholders of record Nov. 14. Year’s dividen: 
total is now 60c a share. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. voted quarterly dividend of 20« 
per common share, payable Nov. 20 to stockholders of 
record Nov. 6. This is fourth consecutive quarter] 
dividend; total for fiscal year is now 80c. Company’s 
backlog is well over $50 million. 

Cessna Aircraft Co. voted 20c per share dividend on 
outstanding 700,000 shares, payable Dec. 7 to stock 
holders of record Nov. 21. 

Perfect Circle Corp. will pay 13c dividend on Nov. 27 
to stockholders of record Nov. 3. 

Continental Air Lines will pay 25c dividend on Nov 
20 to stockholders of record Nov. 6. This is company’s 
first dividend since 1946. 


@ iasor 


Douglas Raise: Douglas Aircraft Co.’s offer of 
blanket 6% wage increase, retroactive to Oct. 16, has 
been accepted by International Association of Machinists 
at Santa Monica and El] Segundo. Current contracts are 
extended to August, 1952, and may be reopened on wages 
one year from Oct. 16. Company negotiated similar 
agreements with Architects and Engineers union, AFL- 
Teamsters and AFL-Brotherhood of Electricians at all 
three plants. Offer has not been accepted by CIO-UAW 
at Long Beach or United Welders at any plant. 


PAA-AOA Dispute: American Overseas Airlines’ 
pilots have taken to the Civil Aeronautics Board a dis- 
pute over proper method of integrating AOA pilots into 
pilots’ seniority list of Pan American World Airways. 
E. J. Martin, master chairman of AOA Council 29, 
ALPA, said that at an Oct. 7 meeting, PAA pilots claimed 
their agreement with PAA afforded complete protection 
in maintaining their present seniority positions. Their 
only offer was to integrate “great majority of AOA pilots 

. into the bottom 20% of the .. . seniority list and, if 
not accepted, the AOA pilots could go to the bottom 
extremity of that seniority roster.” 


@ ARounp THE worLD 


Argentina Drops Visas: Argentina has_ elimi- 
nated visas for tourists who are citizens of Western 
Hemisphere countries and who wish to visit Argentina 
for not to exceed three months. Valid passport and land- 
ing card which can be obtained from transportation com- 
panies are required. Other South American nations which 
have eliminated visas for U. S. tourists are Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Chile and Uruguay. 


Nov. 20-21—Conference of National Aviation Organizations 
meeting, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 1—American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
annual meeting, Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers 
Association 8th annual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

International 

Nov. 14—ICAO Rules of the Air/Air Traffic Control Di- 
vision meeting, Montreal. 

Jan, 2—ICAO Legal Committee meeting, Mexico City. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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